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How to Start the Business Engine 


USINESS MEN extol the law of supply and demand, but 
they want the law suspended so far as it applies to their 
particular business. The basic reason for unemployment and 
general bad business to-day is that so few people are giving a 
dollar’s value for the dollar they receive. Business, like an 
automobile, has been running on high-gear for the past 
three years; and now, all of a sudden, the automobile has 
stopped for lack of gasoline. During the past few months, we 
have been cleaning out the tank and refilling it with gasoline. 
Now we are about ready to start up again. But when the car 
stopped we were in high-gear and we have not yet shifted. In 
starting the car again, is it advisable to attempt to start on 
high-gear, or is it better to put the car first into low-gear? 
Surely the sensible way is to start low, move to second, and 
then into high. Attempting to start on high, will inevitably 
stall the engine-——Roger W. Babson. (See page 277) 
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ECONOMY I 
Stone & Webster Plants Lead 


in Iwo Industries 





SHE records of the public utilities com- 
| mission in one of the great industrial 
BN] states show that a power station and a 
ne works designed and built by Stone & Webster 
have the lowest operating costs in that state. 

The power station produces power 16.5% 
cheaper than its nearest competitor and 26% 
cheaper than the average of the next ten. 

The gas works makes gas 6.3% cheaper than its 
nearest competitor and 30.4% cheaper than the 
average of the next ten. 

Savings like these will make drastic cuts in the 


country’s fuel and labor bill. 
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NOW Send Your Goods to THIS Market 


You may be reaching the usual congested 
markets, with more or less favorable results; 
but that isn’t a// you want— 

There’s a big wide-open field awaiting you 
right now; a field that will welcome whatever 
you have to sell; a buying class of discerning 
people who have the money to pay for your 
goods; the substantial, progressive farmers of 


America. These farmers are fast overcoming the 
recent financial strain; farm products are bringing 
more; farm labor is costing less. 

The fluctuating conditions of the industrial 
world—the unstable position of the mechanic 
and clerical worker—have little in common with 
the farmer of today who is already on a definite 
solid foundation of profit. 


Sell Your Goods in This Big Market— 
Now’s the Time to Get Ready for Fall Sales 


This is a live, attentive market that will listen to your 
story and buy without quibble, once it knows your article. 
Win the confidence of these people—then win the sales. 
Take the direct route to market—talk to the farmer 
in his home, in his spare hours. How? Use the columns 
of Farm and Home, the national farm-home magazine 
that goes into over 650,000 farm homes because it’s 
wanted in each of them—is paid for, read and studied. 


Farm and Home readers buy all kinds of good things— 
from equipment for the farm to adornment for the 





























Write for “Inside Stuff,” a house organ- 
ette whose strains may help along sales. 





30 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


family—and they buy quality articles just like city folks. 


Farm and Home readers are real farm readers—think 
of 90% living on R. F. D. Routes and in villages of 2500 
or less! And bear in mind also that Farm and Home 
has the largest percentage of renewals of any national 
farm paper—and the smallest rate per 1000 readers! - 


Think this over—not too long—and start —take 
advantage of this big, moneyed, responsive market that’s 
waiting to buy your goods. 


The National Magazine 
of Rural Life 


PHELPS PUBLISHING CO., Publishers 
DAVID R. OSBORNE, Advertising Manager 
: SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


461 Fourth Avenue, New York 
Oneida Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HE Waldorf - Astoria 

was destined from the 
time its cornerstone was 
laid, to be a hotel which 
offers all that is superior in 
reception, accommodation 
and entertainment of dis- 
criminating people. 


It has lived up to its original pur- 
pose so successfully that to-day, 
the Waldorf-Astoria is the high 
standard by which other great 
hotels are judged. 


The WaLdorf- Asforia 
Fifth Avenue 3? and 54° Streets. New York 
Roy Carruthers - Managing Director 
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i pe live up to our motto “America Fore” is the 
aim of this company. We have pledged our 
strength, our influence and ourselves to the fur- 
therance of American ideals in business and 
wherever else we may. 

The obligation is a large one. Patriotism means not 
only standing ready to fight in time of open war, but 


carrying on our daily duties under the laws of our 
country. 


Our motto is well worth remembering. Apply it to 
your own business—we encourage American enterprise— 
why not you? 
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Which Is Worth More To A Business Man 


— (1) A vast store of facts 
or (2) The ability to interpret facts? 


Most business men accumulate enough facts to make them towering 
giants. But they don’t spend enough time reading other people’s ex- 
periences and viewpoints, interpreting and transforming those facts into 
vital, throbbing realities. 


When B. C. Forbes reviews and interprets the business facts of every 
day in his “Fact and Comment” editorials and in his “Business and Fi- 
nancial Forecast” in FORBES Magazine every two weeks, he is render- 
ing to business executives a SERVICE whose value cannot be measured 
by the nominal subscription fee—$4 a year. If YOU are not using this 
“Interpreter of Business Facts,” you owe it to yourself, to your company 
and to your business associates to START NOW. 


There is not one sound unanswerable reason why you shouldn’t fill out 
and mail the blank below. There are a hundred reasons why you should 
—TO-DAY 


CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 


“FORBES” 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send ‘‘Forbes’’ every two weeks 
starting with July 9th number. I 
enclose cheek for $4 for the next 
26 numbers; or I will remit on receipt 
of bilL Canada 50¢, extra; Foreign 


$1.00 extra, (Forbes 7-9-21) 
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What Are Your Idle Executives 


Doing? 


Knowing that the boom in business is surely 
- coming, you are probably keeping intact your 
organizationjof picked Executives and Foremen 
who now have a good deal of time on their hands. 


This Is No Time for Idleness: 


When business booms again, there will surely be 
Trade War. Industrial and Financial Leaders agree 
that the present business depression has been the 
best possible thing for American Industry because 
it affords the needed opportunity to prepare for 
coming competition. 


Future Trade Depends Largely Upon 
Preparation Now 


Take advantage of this opportunity to utilize the idle time 
of your Executives and Foremen. You are paying for this 
idle time, why not use it right, RIGHT NOW? ‘ 
Right now, your Executives have time to consider indus- 
trial betterments and to learn what Industrial Engineering 
can do toward accomplishing them. 

Right now, they have more time to devote to carrying out 
such betterments promptly and economically. 

Right now, today’s production requires less pushing. There- 
fore their time can be devoted to planning for tomorrow’s 
production. 

Right now, they have time te make experiments and to 
make sure that betterments are of a permanent nature. 
Right now, they have more time for self-training in the 
principles and practices of Management, as well as for 
training personnel. 

Right now, they have the time to work with our Engineers 
to plan and develop permanent improvements, more 
quickly and at less expense. 








Immediate Possibilities 


Why not go over the routing of material 
through the plant and take this time to 
relocate your machines and departments 
to manufacture at the lowest possible 
handling cost? 


Why not study your storerooms and yard 
storage with a view to effecting the ar- 
rangement which will reduce losses, re- 
duce handling and trucking expense and 
facilitate location of materials? Maybe 
at the present time through salvaging 
and better control, you can even reduce 
inventories. 


Why not study the organization plan, 
and discuss and iron out every point of 
difference and plan now a smooth-running 
organization against the time you will 
need it? 


Why not let us suggest dozens of other 
ways to make use of the opportunities 
right now? 





Knoeppel 


Organize 


ervice 


‘“‘We can describe our plan briefly’”’ 


BOOKLET—“Just What In- 
dustrial Engineering In- 
cludes”—by return mail. 

First time in print. Tells just 

what each phase of Industrial 

Engineering is, how to put it 





executives for the asking. 


C. E. KNOEPPEL & CO., INC., Industrial Engineers 
52 Vanderbilt Avenue, NEW YORK 























into action and what the re- 
sults will be. 160 pages of 
boiled-down information of 
vital importance to all exec- 
utives. Sent to managing 
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STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 


Profit 


The life and vitality of all business is Profit. 





Success depends upon it. It is the compelling interest in the 
simplest transaction—the dominant thought in the greatest 
commercial enterprise. 


And yet, one-third of the three hundred thousand manufactur- 
ing concerns in the United States, it was estimated prior to the 
War, earned no profit above normal interest on their invest- 
ment. And ninety per cent of that three hundred thousand 
did not even know what it actually cost to produce their 
products. . 


Blind business! Ignorance and guesswork in the place of know- 
ledge—so easily obtained thru the application of simple and 
sound methods of Cost Accounting, more necessary today than 
ever before. : 


With material and labor cost changing over night, sales volume 
fluctuating, prices indefinite, markets uncertain, — safeguard 
your Profits. 


Exact knowledge of costs, based on Facts and Figures, and in- 


telligently applied by an experienced and competent organization 
is the only means of insuring Profits— 


The only basis on which fo increase Profits— 


The only guarantee of Profits. 


ERNST & ERNST 
AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND CINCINNATI NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO INDIANAPOLIS DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH TOLEDO FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DETROIT ATLANTA HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY RICHMOND DENVER’ 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 
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In View of Our Past Errors, Is 
Business Depression Illogical ? 


Do We Really Deserve Anything Better Than We Are Now Experiencing? 


recovery in business is painfully slow despite 
the soundness of most fundamental con- 
ditions. 

What is the reason? What can be the reason? 
What may be the reason? 

Perhaps it may sound fantastic, yet the ques- 
tion one cannot help asking is: “Do we deserve 
to have good business at this time?” 

If there be a law of compensation, and most 
of us cannot doubt that there is, then it is en- 
tirely logical that the unconscionable prevalence 
of questionable practices during recent years 
should bring a period of rather acute distress. 
The more the daylight is let in upon what went 
on during the intoxicating war boom, the more 
one is convinced that a day of retribution could 
not but come. 


Speculation and Profiteering 


F OR everything there is a reason. Admittedly, 


We now know that profiteering was rampant 
in many, many directions. Speculation ran be- 
yond all reason. Expansion and over-production 
were feverishly indulged in. Contracts galore 
were broken. The public were taken advantage 
of at almost every turn. Financiers embarked 
upon dangerous projects, and the funds of de- 
positors were used by some bankers in ways that 
were distinctly objectionable. Sellers often gave 
needy buyers scant courtesy. Orders frequently 
were unfilled when goods could be sold to other 
parties at a premium. Price-fixing associations 
sprang up like mushrooms and, as has been re- 
cently revealed, they did not cease to function 
when the war emergency was over. The gouging 
done by landlords, it has transpired, was matched 
by the gouging done by financial and insurance 
lenders of mortgage money and by most of the 
trades engaged in the building industry. 


Now Paying for Mistakes 


Labor’s morals likewise deteriorated sadly. 
Laziness, inefficiency, and arrogance became 
notorious. Where records were kept, the figures 
disclosed that production per man fell off dis- 
gracefully. Certain unions seized the war emer- 
gency to foist upon the government, upon em- 
ployers, and consequently upon the public, work- 
ing agreements which were wholly unreasonable. 
The old-time slogan, “A fair day’s work for a 
fair day’s pay,” was replaced by the slogan, 
“Little work for big pay.” That at least a few 
labor leaders resorted to bare-faced graft has 
been publicly proved. 


Many Prices Unreasonable 


The courts to-day are clogged with suits result- 
from broken contracts. Strikes against 
inevitable wage reductions have been more or less 
rife. Capital and labor have launched upon bitter 
varfare. Crime, particuiarly thieving of goods 
n transit and from buildings, and highway rob- 
bery has been and still is alarmingly common. 
Since the collapse came, each concern and each 
individual has been “out for number one and the 
levil take the hindmost.” Except for a good deal 
of co-operation among bankers to prevent serious 
failures which would have meant heavy losses, 


1r 
Ing 


there has been no evidence of any co-operative, | 


ad-gauge, magnanimous efforts to stabilize con- 
tions. 

In many directions war-time prices were stub- 
rnly adhered to long after it became clear that 





Outlook, However, Slowly Improving. 


By B. C. Forbes 


no sound basis could be reached until war-time 
prices were abrogated—the coal people and the 
steel people instantly spring to mind in this con- 
nection. Even now many retailers are exacting 
unfair prices—one of the largest shoe manufac- 
turers in the world remarked the other day that 
when he stepped into a store to buy a pair of 
shoes he was dumfounded at the extortionate 
profit demanded by the retailer. 

In view all the unfair, the dishonest, the 
illogical thing® that we have been guilty of, is it 
unnatural that we are now paying a rather severe 
penalty? We forced our spurious “prosperity” 
to altogether unreasonable extremes. Need we 
wonder if the pendulum is swinging equally far 
in the other direction? 

Having become inordinately puffed up with 
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Railroad Graphic 


The recent favorable trend of freight car loadings and 

employment of existing car equipment is revealed at 

a glance by the above chart, prepared especially for 

“Forbes.” Transportation statistics are coming to 

be regarded as reliable barometers of business; so 

that the improvement shown in the graphic should 
give much encouragement to industry 


pride, arrogancy, and bluster and self-sufficiency, 
was not a spell of chastening necessary, inevitable, 
inescapable ? 


Outlook Clearing 


However, most industries have already taken 
their punishment; most merchants have lowered 
their prices; most labor leaders have come down 
to Mother Earth, and the rank and file of workers 
certainly have realized the necessity for earning 
their pay. 

The sky-rocketing which went on in stocks has 
been followed by a reverse which has carried 
prices down to absurdly low levels in a great many 
cases. 

Monetary inflation is giving place to deflation, 
and war-time discount and interest rates are 
gradually disappearing. 

Expansion and over-production and wild specu- 
lation in commodities are things of the past, the 
tendency to-day being to go to the other extreme. 

The general price level, which rose here as 
elsewhere to unprecedented heights, is now back 
to what appears to be about as low a basis as 
need be looked for. 

In many directions the worst seems to be over, 


both in regard to declining prices and meager 
demand. Under this category, one feels justified 
in placing copper, rubber, perhaps cotton, cotton 
goods in primary markets, leather and shoes at 
wholesale, coffee, furs, certain grades of lumber, 
crude oil, as well as railroad earnings and the 
stock market. 

The steel industry unquestionably is headed 
for lower prices. Gasoline and other oil products 
are still tending downwards. Anthracite coal 
producers, fortified financially by their big war- 
time profits, are still defying economic laws, and 
no one can predict the final upshot. Certain 
building material ought to undergo further read- 
justment. Wool is not far from pre-war prices, 
but the over-supply throughout the world is so 
enormous that the price outlook is uncertain. The 
sugar industry, following its delirious war-time 
spree, will probably have to undergo still worse 
days of reckoning; indeed, conditions are more 
disquieting than the public have been permitted 
to know. 


Slow Improvement Expected 


On the whole, however, slow improvement in 
general conditions is to be expected. Almost 
everyone has decided that the Summer months 
will be dull; hence few efforts are being exerted 
to accelerate recovery, an attitude that is not flat- 
tering to the vaunted aggressiveness, courage, and 
enterprise of American financial and business 
giants. 

As for the stock market, the bears have been 
in almost undisputed command. Their destruc- 
tive tactics have been facilitated by the wholesale 
passing and reducing of dividends, by the worst 
collapse the steel industry has ever experienced, 
by veritable torrents of alarming (though mostly 
unfounded) rumors involving influential financial 
interests, by disquieting reports of conditions in 
Britain and some other foreign countries, and by 
a fresh wave of pessimism. 

No one can say that stock quotations will not 
be hammered still lower temporarily. But it re- 
quires no supernatural foresight or heroic courage 
to prophesy that good stocks will by and by 
advance very substantially. 





Views of Leaders 


Archer Wall Douglas, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Statistics of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, in his semi-annual report, 
says: “There is a growing realization of the fact 
that returning prosperity in this country depends 
upon the recovery of Europe, since she is, and 
will be, for a long time to come the best market 
for our surplus, for that surplus which we have 
accumulated and still have on hand in every phase 
of industry. Meanwhile the slow progress of 
business finds its chief stimulus in the gradual 
depletion of stocks, both of merchandise and com- 
modities, and that demand for replacement and 
repair, which in itself produces the principal 
volume of our domestic commerce. There is still 
money to be spent where bargain prices are in 
evidence, showing that purchasing power is still 
high despite many untoward conditions.” 

Horace S. Wilkinson, president of the Crucible 
Steel Company of America, in a statement to his. 
stockholders announcing a reduction in dividend 

(Continued on page 242) 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding 


FACT AND COMMENT 


Did you ever devote five minutes to thinking 
of how well off we Americans are? If you haven’t 
lived or journeyed in other lands and seen life at 
close range there, probably you have never given 

. a thought to the abun- 
AND dance of your daily 
STILL blessings. Reflect on 
WE these facts: The vast 
KICK! majority of families in 

this land have enough 
food, enough clothing, enough shelter. Ordinarily, 
there is work for all who are willing to work. 
The opportunities for advancement are more 
numerous here than anywhere else in the world. 
More poor people become well-to-do or wealthy 
in America than in any other country. Good 
schools for our children cover the land. 

We have an abundance of churches, hospitals, 
physicians, nurses, medicine. Our climate is 
healthful. Scourges, such as plague the Orient 
and other parts of the world, rarely, if ever, visit 
us in virulent form. Newspapers, books and 
periodicals are within the reach of practically every 
household, and no.country is more plentifully 
supplied with libraries. Every town and almost 
every hamlet now has its place or places of amuse- 
ment, its athletic field or fields and other facili- 
ties for recreation. We have unmatched railroad 
facilities ; we have almost as many automobiles as 
the rest of the world combined ; and we are spend- 
ing unprecedented millions in building good roads. 

We have better facilities than any other people 
for talking with our friends nearby or at a dis- 
tance—America has more telephones than the rest 
of the world put together. Postal facilities for 
both letters and parcels cover the whole continent. 
We have more electric lights than any other land. 
In most homes where decency and industry abide 
you find the means of enjoying the finest music 
ever produced. Our homes are furnished with 
more labor-saving devices than the homes of any 
other countries. Our sewerage systems and our 
water supply almost everywhere are conducive to 
sanitation and sound health. The number of baths 
in America is a perpetual source of amazement 
to foreigners. Famine is unknown within our 
shores. Seven-day-a-week toil is the exception, 
and the average working day is short beyond the 
dreams of our forefathers. 

The clothing worn by the working classes in 
this cguntry, generally speaking, is equal to the 
“Sunday best” of workers in other lands. We 
enjoy religious and political freedom unexcelled 
under any other government, and the poorest babe 
may rise to what is to-day the most powerful of- 
fice on the face of the earth. 

Our natural resources have been little more 
than scratched. New inventions are welcomed 
with open arms and open purses.’ The demand for 
brains is insatiable, and the rewards paid here are 
without parallel elsewhere. We have excellent 


savings banks, innumerable commercial banks and 
a currency system that functions so well that it is 
the envy of other nations. 


By the Editor 


Our mighty strength as a nation renders us vir- 
tually immune from attack by any foreign foe, 
yet we have no vast standing conscript army but 
only a handful of professional soldiers. Although 
our taxation burden, thanks to the heroic part we 
played in the World War, is to-day regarded as 
heavy, we are infinitely better off than any other 
nation which took a foremost part in the war. 
We ' 

But why go on? Yet, because the unhealthy 
boom brought by the war has ceased, and business 
temporarily is cloudy, we whine kick as if 
we were objects for the deepest pity! 

° *« *¢ 





To make headway, «mprove your head. 
* * * 


The man wth a crooked streak can’t think 
straight. 
x * * 


J. Ogden Armour once remarked to me, “If 
there were no sentiment in the running of this 
business, I would not stay in it a year,” referring 
to the enormous packing establishment which he 

actively directs. A favor- 


A PRETTY ite topic among business 
PIECE men is the place senti- 
OF ment should or should 
SENTIMENT not have in business. 

Some employers hold 


that sentiment and money-making cannot be 
mixed, that “business is business.” Others con- 
tend that the sentiment which enters into business 
is about the only thing which makes it worth 
while. 

My observation is that the men who have not 
sacrificed sentiment have usually got more out of 
business and more out of life in the long run. 
A library could be filled with beautiful, authentic 
‘instances of the sentiment existing between em- 
ployers and employees, and of the generous treat- 
ment accorded many faithful employees after they 
have passed their period of maximum usefulness. 
A great many men bring as much chivalry, as 
much consideration, as much of the spirit of fair 
play to the running of their’business as they bring 
to the golf course or other field of sport. 

One of the most touching pieces of sentiment 
ever recorded was exhibited in the recent inter- 
national polo match: 


“In Saturday’s game at Hurlingham,” records the 
New York Evening Post, “Captain Milburn brought 
out Tenby and rode the horse through one of the chuk- 
kers. Tenby is a polo pony seventeen years of age, 
a veteran of three international matches, presented 
years ago to Milburn by Harry Payne Whitney. Some 
time ago Milburn said: ‘There’s Tenby. He’s getting 
old, but I shall ride him in one of the games. It would 
break his heart if I didn’t.’ And he rode Tenby before 
the Kings of England and Spain and cheering thou- 
sands. Captain Milburn did not shine so brightly in 
this period because, as one of the critics said, old 
Tenby, while he possessed the stout heart of a thor- 
oughly good, honest pony, no longer ‘had the legs’ to 
keep up with his younger opponents. When Captain 
Milburn dismounted he patted Tenby affectionately on 
the neck and sent the old horse away to the stables a 
tired but, no doubt, a satisfied veteran who again 
had done his best in an international match. The sen- 
timent which inspired the taking of Tenby all the way 
to England to gallop once more in the game of his 
youthful years was prompted by the best spirit of 
amateur sport—and the love of a good horse.” 





Misleading prospectuses, financial reports and 
other statements calculated to hoodwink the pub- 
lic are issued in shocking numbers in this country. 
Fleecing the American public by such tactics lias 
gone on to an appalling 
extent during recent 


BRITAIN 

JAILS THEM; years. Yet how many of 
SO SHOULD the wrongdoers have 
AMERICA gone to jail? A few of 


the Ponzi stripe whose 
methods were particularly flagrant, have been sen- 
tenced ; but that’s about all. They do things dif- 
ferently in England. The cables announce that 
Thomas Farrow, founder of Farrow’s Bank, 
which failed last Christmas, has been “sentenced 
to four years penal servitude on conviction of 
having published a report and balance sheet which 
he knew to be false.” One of his associates was 
also sent to prison for four years and another 
for one year. 

Note that the crime was publishing a false re- 
port and balance sheet. If every man responsible 
for issuing false and misleading reports and bal- 
ance sheets in this country were sent to jail, there 
would be a building boom. Our laws covering 
such maiters are disgracefully lax. An individual 
or a company can issue any kind of a prospectus 
or other financial statement in this country with- 
out danger of imprisonment. Laws with teeth in 
them are sorely needed to catch the swarms of 
unscrupulous promoters and others who extract 
several hundred million dollars every year from 
the pockets of unwary “investors.” There have 
been ongoings higher up, also, which have not 
been creditable. It is questionable, however, 
whether reform of our laws could do as much 
here as a reform of conscience. Still, Samuel 
Untermyer is going after some of the higher-ups 
so vigorously and fearlessly that it is at least pos- 
sible some of them will lose their liberty, as they 
have already lost their reputation. 

Incidently, that was a sorry figure cut by For- 
rest F. Dryden, president of the Prudential, when 
he refused to explain certain financial transac- 
tions which very badly needed explaining, that is, 
if Mr. Dryden hoped to retain a reputation for 
honesty. The only deduction to be drawn from 
Mr. Dryden’s willingness to be held in contempt 
rather than lay bare the truth, and from Mr. 
Lindabury’s excited efforts to butt in to muzzle 
his Prudential colleague, is that the facts could 
not stand daylight. From what was revealed by 
Mr. Untermyer, it would look as if the Prudential 
insiders had favored their own pockets. 


. = «= 
Don’t be indifferent or you'll soon be out. 
* * * 
The really big man never allows his head to get 


too big. 
e « 


If you learn how to master yourself, you stand 
a good chance of learning how to master your 
job. 
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Here’s a pointer on how to increase sales of 
merchandise. “Forbes” some time ago urged 
merchants to hammer home the fact that prices 
now are very low in comparison with what they 
were formerly. “Give 
lists of actual prices then 


ONE WAY . 

TO GET and now,” we recom- 
THE PUBLIC mended. This sugges- 
TO BUY tion has been acted. upon 


by numbers of wide- 
awake concerns. One Toledo grocer prepared 
two very effective window displays. In one win- 
dow he put a one hundred pound bag of sugar; 
one quarter barrel of flour; and one bushel of 
potatoes, with very prominent signs telling that 
this was all that $35.75 could buy a year ago. In 
the other window he placed these same three ar- 
ticles and a most imposing collection of other 
staple groceries, with the placard: “$35.75 to-day 
will buy everything in this window.” 

Another grocer in Oakland, California, used 
this same idea very tellingly by presenting in 
parallel columns what could be bought a year ago 
and what could be bought to-day for $40.50. The 
showing brings home so forcefully what has 
happened to food prices that it is worth very wide 
publication. Here it is: 

WHAT YOU COULD BUY MAY 21, yl $40.50 


NP Es NE os os cinns ees ecedues $2 
ae re 7.25 
50 TN6.. FiBbW Rabo oc kcccswess 9.00 
gS (Re eee eee ree ae ae $40.50 
WHAT YOU CAN BUY MAY 21 OF THIS YEAR 
FOR $40.50 
OD OA, UIE Since cies ass wiwieesd $7.35 
100 lbs. Burbank Potatoes ......... 2.50 
50 Ibs. Blue Rose Rice............. 3.06 
12 cans Alpine Milk, large.......... 1.38 
3 1-lb. tins Hills Bros. Coffee, Kked. 1.23 
12 cans Van Camp’s Beans, small... 1.20 
GO Ibe; Navy Beans... ..0:600:60400005: 2.35 
DT e BE oro rcieie osc Knsssamescen ie 
3 1-lb. Ghirardelli’s Chocolate...... 1.09 
12 cans Campbell's Soup........../5<... 1.20 
12 cans New Idea Corn............ 1.75 
4 pkgs. Quaker Oats, small........ 60 
5G ak RINNE os sarc aits0(osess ais o:0:0'0-< 2.50 
3 bottles Acme Beverage.......... Lo 
1 10-Ib. can Karo Syrup (Blue)... 75 
ie eo. ere ee 1.10 
12 pkgs. Golden Age Macaroni.... 95 
6 12-oz. Swift’s Corned Beef...... 1.00 
6 bot. 22 oz. Ragged Robin Salad Oil 1.45 
12 cans Cal-Gro. Peaches, 2%s...... 2.10 
12 cans Cal-Gro. Apricots, 2%4s..... 1.70 
12 pheags. Post Toasties....... 0.0... 1.40 
12 pkgs. Kellogg’s Corn Flakes.... 1.40 
6 cans Del Monte Pineapple, S1... 1.50 
TEE. cAceceokeeiiaaeeeshooneous $40.50 


This same idea of presenting prices as they 
were and as they are now can be utilized by many 
besides grocers. Clothing houses, shoe stores, 
druggists, haberdashers, etc., can utilize it. In- 
dustrial plants whose products have become 
drastically cheaper should also use this appeal in 
their advertising and in their windows. 

The public stopped buying because prices went 
too high. Get the public to resume buying by 
convincing them that prices now are extraor- 
dinarily low. 

Isn’t this sound sense? 

* * * 

Be fair; then you need fear neither God nor 
man, 

6 

Do more than you are paid for. 
you will collect. 


Some day 


* * * 


The poorest specimen of “fish” is he who is 
Sel-fish, 
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CHARLES G. DAWES 


President Harding has not been able to turn 
national depression into national prosperity, and 
Congress has not acted with the efficiency and dis- 
patch which pre-election promises led the people 

to expect. This much, 
CHARLES G. DAWES however, can be said for 
CAN BECOME President Harding: 
TOWERING FIGURE Nearly all his selections 
IN PUBLIC LIFE for important offices 

have been unusually com- 
mendable—even though he has apparently wound- 
ed the susceptibilities of various Senators. The 
President’s choice of Charles G. Dawes as Direc- 
tor of the Budget is most encouraging. 

Dawes has demonstrated conspicuous financial 
and administrative ability. His forcefulness, his 
fearlessness, his outspokenness have captured the 
public’s imagination. The position of Director of 
the Budget can become one of the most important 
in the whole country. The Budget Director, if 
he has ability enough, courage enough, and vital- 
ity enough, can become instrumental in placing 
the financial affairs of the United States Govern- 
ment on a businesslike footing. He will have it 
in his power to evolve financial order out of 
chaos. He will have it in his power to stop in- 
numerable wastages of public moneys and save 
burdened taxpayers hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars a year. 

Dawes should fulfil the highest expectations. 
Of course, he will have to be a diplomat as well 
as a fighter. It will be his duty to spoil many 
little schemes of Senators and Representatives 
without incurring their bitter antagonism. He 
will have to win public confidence and support 
without making himself anathema to those who 
control the national purse-strings. It is conceiv- 
able that the office of Budget Director may be- 
come a stepping stone in future to very much 
higher public office. 

Mr. Dawes, every taxpayer wishes you success 
in your new position—and looks to you for 
results. 

* * * 


How can you make a hit if you have no aim in 
life? 
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How many idle workers feel that their em- 
ployers could not help laying them off? Talk 
with half a dozen unempioyed, and at least four 
of them will express sentiments not at all com- 

plimentary to the con- 


THIS TELLS cerns which dropped 
WORKERS WHY them. They will reveal 
THEY HAVE very pungently that they 


BEEN LAID OFF feel the boss could have 


kept them on if he had 
Is it not a fact that many 
concerns do not take any great trouble to lay 
before workers clear, full reasons why so painful 
a step has become necessary? To discharge a 
worthy worker without acquainting him, sym- 
pathetically, with the conditions which made his 
dismissal absolutely necessary, is both cruel and 
shortsighted. When millions of men become idle 
and hungry they form a serious enough menace 
under any circumstances ; but this menace becomes 
still more serious when the majority of the hun- 
gry army harbor a conviction that their idleness 
and hunger have been deliberately schemed by 
well-fed, well-groomed, well-housed, well-amused 
employers. ; 

George Eastman, head of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, recently received the following letter 
from a discharged employee: 


been very anxious to. 


The Letter: 
Mr. Eastman :— 

Orily a few words to ask you as a good.man—is it 
charity to lay off men a week at a time, taking bread 
from the families at home? In the name of the holy 
God, why do you allow it. We look to you for mercy 
for you are the head of Kodak and a charitable heart. 

I have worked in your plant for 15 years. Why 


» keep my week’s earnings? 


Instead of ignoring the letter, even though it 
was unsigned, Mr. Eastman had it published on 
the first page of the employees’ magazine and 
replied to it very fully in language easily under- 
stood by this and every other worker. As similar 
action should be taken by every company that 
has had to lay off workers, “Forbes” feels justified 
in presenting the gist of the Eastman reply: 


The Reply: 


There is never a lay-off of men, never a shortening of 
hours below the normal except in cases of absolute ne- 
cessity. If we were all-wise, if we could tell a year 
or two years ahead just what business conditions are 
to be, and, if business always ran along at about the 
same gait, it would be possible to adjust the number of 
employees and the plant output to such a nicety that 
-— would be a full day’s work for everybody every 

ay. 

But general business conditions have always had their 
ups and downs, and probably always will have. At one 
time, everybody has a job—full time, good pay. There’s 
a boom on. All looks rosy. People spend freely, too 
freely, to tell the truth, and among the things they buy 
are photographic goods. We are crowded to the limit 
to turn out the goods fast enough. 

Then—smash! There’s a crop failure, or a threat of 
war, or people suddenly get it into their heads that they 
must stop buying because prices are going down; and, 
they do stop buying, and stop so hard that manufac- 
turers have to stop making. And, if the manufacturer 
does not stop making, the goods pile up on his hands, 
and presently he has warehouses full of goods, and no 
money to pay his help, and he has to stop making. 

It would be great fun doing business if it were al- 
ways possible to give every employee big wages, and a 
steady job and then add enough to the cost of the goods 
in making the selling price, so that the stockholders, 
the people who put up the money to capitalize the busi- 
ness, could always have nice dividends. But, it just 
can’t be done. If the goods cost too much, you can’t sell 
them, because somebody else can sell similar goods for 
less money, or because they are so high-priced that 
people will get along without them, in which case there 
can neither be wages nor dividends. The whole works 
stop. 

Our anonymous correspondent asks if it is charity to 
lay off men. Distinctly it is not, and we are sure that 
our employees do not want charity. What they want is 
pay for the work they produce. They want steady work, 
but they do not want it any more than we want to 
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give it to them. But, when general business conditions 
are upset, when other factories are shut down because 
of a lack of orders, when people are out of work be- 
cause of strikes, when farmers are getting only small 
prices for their products, there are fewer people with 
money to buy cameras and films, and we must therefore 
go slowly. e have every desire to keep every wheel 
turning, and keep every employee working full time. 
Full capacity production means that the goods cost less 
and we have at heart the welfare of every employee. 
We want to see them busy and happy and with full pay 
envelopes. But it would be business suicide for us to 
go on producing to full capacity at times when we can- 
not sell the goods. We would have to pay for the raw 
materials; we would have to meet the weekly pay roll, 
but we could not pay in goods. We would have to pay 
in money. And, when the public, for one reason or an- 
other, is not buying, where would the money come from? 

Right now, the economical production of goods is 
most important, for, not only are people spending less 
freely, but competition is keen. Other manufacturers, 
including foreign manufacturers with low labor costs, 
are after our market. To offset this, we are increasing 
our sales force and increasing our advertising, but the 
real test is this: We must manufacture our goods at a 
cost that will enable us to sell them in competition. 
To do this, we must work on a purely business basis. 
There would be no real charity in pursuing a policy 
that would make our goods cost so much that we could 
not sell them at a profit. Such a policy in the long run 
could mean but one thing—business suicide. 

We are going through the period of readjustment that 
follows every war. Yet there already are signs which 
indicate that general business will soon be better. 

Every employee can do his part by avoiding waste, by 
producing to the best of his ability, that we may be able 
to continue to market good goods at a price that will 
meet the prices of our competitors, and at prices that 
the public can afford to pay. It is by just such whole- 
hearted cooperation that every producer can, by helping 
others, help himself. 

* * * 


Mankind’s salvation lies in education. 
* * * 


The Administration hasn’t yet relieved us from 
a technical state of war with Germany ; it hasn’t 


done anything very wonderful in the way of . 


actually effecting the great economies promised ; 
it hasn’t yet given proof 
that it will evolve a sen- 


CABINET valigg? 

LEADERS sible tariff in harmony 
ARE DOING with the new day that 
VERY WELL has dawned for Amer- 


ica; it hasn’t yet set 
minds at rest about tax reforms; nor has Pres- 
ident Harding’s promised “Association of Na- 
tions” begun to take shape. Nevertheless, the 
majority of business men do not complain about 
the way things are going in Washington. They 
feel that broad-gauge, common-sense, practical 
men are at the helm. 

Instead of American financiers and industrial 
entrepreneurs being told, as they were told by a 
former Secretary of State, that they should keep 
their dollars at home, or suffer any injustice 
foreign nations might care to inflict upon Amer- 
ican interests, the stand Secretary of State 
Hughes has taken in the matter of American in- 
terests abroad has been clear-cut, manly, fearless, 
just. His communications, for example, to the 
Dutch Government concerning oil rights have had 
the ring oné has been taught to expect in British 
governmental communications dealing with the 
rights of its people in foreign fields. Then his 
communications to President Obregon of Mexico 
have an equally firm, business-like tone. The 
State Department’s attitude on Yap and other 


Is your business prospering ? 
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matters connected with war settlements has aiso 
inspired respect both abroad and at home. Foreign 
governments are quickly learning that the present 
American Administration is not an “easy mark.” 
They are learning that the American Government 
is determined to insist upon a square deal for its 
people and their interests in every part of the 
globe. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover’s activities are 
also inspiring hopes among responsible business 
and financial people that he will be able to accom- 
plish really big things for the benefit of both 
domestic and international business. Mr. Hoover’s 
head is teeming with ambitious ideas, particularly 
concerning comprehensive co-operation among 
those engaged in each industry, his aim being to 
evolve united action in the matter of dealing with 
the powerful buying and other combinations which 
have been formed in European countries, most 
of them fashioned after the pattern of German 
cartels. 

Secretary Mellon’s handling of the Treasury 
is also winning the respect of the banking com- 
munity. His plan for gradually taking care of 
floating and maturing debts through a series of 
short-term note issues of a size not calculated to 
unsettle the money market or the investment 
market, is very well regarded. 

Altogether, the Cabinet is giving an excellent 
account of itself. 

* * x 

You can’t build a skyscraper on a faulty foun- 

dation. Attend to the foundation first. 
* * * 


When money was rolling in during the war 
boom, the wives of many workmen bought wash- 
ing machines to save them effort. To-day many 
of these same wives are turning their machines 

to profitable use, by tak- 
JINEMPLOYED ing in other people’s 
TURN WASHING washing, now that their 
MACHINES TO husbands have lost their 
DIFFERENT USE jobs. Vacuum cleaners 


rivaled washing ma- 
chines in popularity during the day of easy money, 
but neither these nor phonographs nor pianolas 
can be put to earning money now that the need 
for earning money has come. The demand now 
has switched to chicken incubators. Lots of idle 
workmen and others on part time have become 
amateur chicken raisers. 

Events have proved that, despite all the osten- 
tatious extravagance among workers during the 
high-wage days, a great deal of saving was 
actually accomplished. The bursting of the boom 
found the nation’s savings at the highest point 
ever known, and there has been remarkably little 
withdrawing of deposits since then—or, rather, 
those in a position to save have done so very 
assiduously, thus offsetting the withdrawals by 
those who have not been getting any pay en- 
velopes. Unless times improve very substantially 
very shortly, however, the outlook for next win- 
ter will become ominously black. 


The head of a large organization declared the 
other day that he had decided to stop advertising 
because the amount of business derived directly 
from it was not satisfactory. He received this 


reply: “Are the orders 
WITHDRAWING coming in from your 
ADVERTISING salesmen satisfactory at 
BUT NOT present?” He admitted 
SALESMEN that they emphatically 


were not. “Are you go- 
ing to lay off all your salesmen?” he was asked. 
“Certainly not,” he replied indignantly. “We've 
got to have our men out to keep in touch with 
the trade.” Yet he had decided to stop the very 
thing which keeps his company and its product 
in touch with the trade and the public in a far 
more comprehensive way than his salesmen can 
possibly do. It is just possible that he will now 
change his mind. 

Have not a great many executives fallen into 
this same mistake of ceasing to push their products 
with redoubled energy at the very time they most 
need to find customers? It has been well said 
that no enterprise ever reached enormous success 
through negative action, through curtailment. 

Some of the most successful companies in 


America are to-day adopting exactly the opposite 
course. George Eastman, for example, states that 


Kodaks are now being advertised more exten- 
sively and aggressively than ever before, despite 
—or because of—the decline in demand and in- 
creasing competition. John H. Patterson has 
announced a similar policy for the National Cash 
Register Company. The Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey is going after business more force- 
fully and spending more money than ever before. 
So are hundreds of other concerns managed by 
men of acknowledged foresight and business 
statesmanship. 

The time to stop advertising is not when orders 
become extremely difficult to land and when plants 
sorely need business to keep them going. If an 
ambitious advertising program can increase the 
percentage of production even moderately, it 
thereby reduces the overhead per unit of produc- 
tion. Moreover, it reduces the number of em- 
ployees that have to be laid off, and this ought 
to be a consideration of the first moment in times 
like these. 

Don’t sit back. Sit up. Don’t give up. Go 
to it. 

* + = 


Incompetence most often springs from indif- 
ference. 


ss 
Act, or you'll react. 
oe 


I once re-visited a city and was coming away 
sad when one handclasp sent me off with a smil- 
ing heart. Why not be the one to give similar 


handclasps? 
* * * 


We all have wealth that we can dispense to 
others: Kindness. 
* * x 
The fellows who attract “offers” usually have 
offered to do a lot they weren’t hired to do. 


If so, send the facts to ‘‘Forbes’’ telling how it has been done. 


We want to show others that it CAN be done. 
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Breeding Prosperity—Artificial Means 
Will Not Solve Our Economic Problems 


KEEP hens on my farm and have some very 
| good ones. During the recent breeding period 

they have been penned in separate groups—ten 
hens with each rooster. The eggs have been care- 
fully kept separate and have sold for from $3 a 
dozen upward, according to the rating of the 
rooster. The mothers of all of the roosters have 
practically the same record as to eggs, averaging 
over 250 a year; but they have been rated very 
differently by show judges. 

When the hatching season was over, I sug- 
gested to my farmer that he let all the hens and 
roosters run together for the remainder of the 
It is much more healthful for the birds 
and much less work for the man in charge. But 
he objected strenuously, saying that, if I did this, 
one or two of the roosters would be killed in the 
competition which would immediately develop 
among them. He feared that the rooster which 
survived might not be the rooster which the 
judges of the show had voted to be the best of the 
tour birds. 

| replied that if the bird which the judges se- 
lected as the best was not able to demonstrate his 
superiority in the barnyard, then the judges were 
wrong. Surely vitality should count for more 
than color—and they all have the same egg an- 
cestry. Thus the birds were all let out together. 
After three days, one rooster became “cock of 
the roost,” and one died in the conflict. The 
other two are well and happy, having frankly 
acknowledged the leadership of their superior. 

Next year I will breed, not from the bird that 
certain judges voted to be the best, but from the 
one who proved himself the best. This is the 
process followed by all sensible breeders. They 
use statistics for checking egg production; they 
use their common sense in selecting shape and 
color; but the final test they leave to the natural 
laws of competition and survival. 


What Is Wrong with Business 


Statistics show that the fundamental difficulty 
with business to-day is that we are trying to run 
industry by the votes of Congress, judges, labor 
unions, and board of directors, rather than by 
lundamental natural law. 

We are trying to make cork sink, stone float, 
water run up hall, and prices remain fixed when 
these things should not be. 

Business men ‘extol the law of supply and de- 
wand, but they want the law suspended so far 
i it applies to their particular business. The 
lamer is howling for lower priced labor, but 
wants a fixed minimum price for his wheat and 
rn; the railroads are working for lower prices 
lor rails, and yet want to keep the cost of trans- 
jortation fixed; the labor leaders are clamoring 
lr a reduction in the cost of living and at the 
ume time are fighting all wage reductions. 

_Asa result, business is like the donkey, midway 
tween the haystack and the bag of oats, who 
vas so undecided as to which to eat that he stood 
till and starved to death. Take the railroads, 
lor instance. Perhaps they would be better off with 
ower rates ; perhaps they would be better off with 
lgher rates. But surely, if I owned all the rail- 
toads of the country, I would not continue to play 
le part of the donkey while over four hundred 
housand of my freight cars were idle. I would 
tther raise or lower rates—or do both—to see if 
something could be done to induce prosperity to 
turn, This business of arguing about rates 
without a trial is a good deal like arguing about 


he winner in a horse race before the race is run. | 


One of the best barometers of prosperity is the 
eight car “surplus” or “shortage.” One of the 





By Roger W. Babson 


quickest ways to get prosperity back is to start the 
idle cars moving freight. 

Business, like an automobile, has been running 
on high-gear for the past three years; and now, 
all of a sudden, the automobile has stopped for | 
lack of gasoline. During the past few months, 
we have been cleaning out the tank and refilling 
it with gasoline. Now we are about ready to start 
up again. But when the car stopped we were in 
high-gear and we have not yet shifted. In start- 
ing the car again, is it advisable to attempt to start 
on high-gear, or is it better to put the car first 
into low-gear. Surely, the sensible way is to start 
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low, move to second, and then into high. At- 
tempting to start on high, will inevitably stall the 
engine. 

Yet we are trying to start business on “high,” 
just where it stopped. The railroads want ‘to get 
business back at the old high rates, or have no 
business at all; labor prefers to be idle for months 
rather than have wages cut; while retailers are 
holding up prices “until business revives.” The 
result is that all business is at a standstill. 

Unless something radical is done it will be two 
or three years before we again have prosperity. 
With railroad rates up, wages up, and every- 
thing else up, it is impossible to start the automo- 
bile of prosperity without stalling the engine. If, 
however, the railroads would reduce rates, wage 
workers would reduce wages, and retailers reduce 
prices until the four hundred thousand idle cars 
were filled and moving ; then we could get started. 
Then the railroads could gradually put back their 
rates, the wage workers put back their wages, and 
so on along the line, moving gradually from low- 
gear into second and from second into high. Thus, 
could we get up to full speed without danger of 
stalling the engine. 

If labor is the basis of all wealth, the country 


‘surely ought to be very rich at this time! 


Not for many a year has there been so much 
surplus labor available. From three to four mil- 
lion persons are idle because they are determined 
to start things on high speed. It never could be 
done and it never can be done. Anyway, labor is 
not the basis of wealth nor are our natural re- 
sources the basis of wealth. There are more vf 
available labor and more of natural resources in 
China than in the United States. But why, then 
is China away behind the United States? The 
reason is that China lacks those intangible qualities 
of faith, courage, initiative, and inspiration which 
have built up American business. The truth is 
that these all-important intangible factors have 
been discouraged by legislation, taxation, labor 
unions, and other burdens; so that the captains of 
industry. are to-day saying: ; 

“What’s the use? The game isn’t worth the 
powder. The joy of doing business has gone.” 

The captain of industry who has thus been dis- 
couraged is like a rooster who has once been 
beaten. He is still good for eating,—but his 
“pep” has gone. That is why new railroads are 
not being built ; that is why there is a shortage in 
houses; and that is why there is so much unem- 
ployment. 

The teaching of the economic professor that 
everything comes from labor and natural re- 
sources is wrong; the truth is that prosperity and 
civilization come from three factors: (1) natural 
resources, (2) labor, and (3) that intangible 
spiritual quality which led the Pilgrims to these 
shores three hundred years ago, which stretched 
the railroads across the prairies a hundred years 
ago, and which built factories, steamships, and 
other things during the past decade. Moreover, 
these intangible qualities can be developed only 
through the natural means which God has devised. 


The Basis of Prosperity 


America should not return to the policy which 
rules the jungle, but it should most seriously con- 
sider the policies which have developed success- 
ful breeding of men and women up to the present 
time. Aristocracy was overdone a century or 
more ago but it still has its uses. We can breed 
prosperity as well as we can breed poultry but 
we can’t do it by attempting to suspend the law 
of supply and demand, the law of reward and 
punishment, and other natural laws. At the 
present time we are developing a race of inef- 
ficients and, almost, industrial imbeciles. Unless 
a halt is called and we get back to the old- 
fashioned principles of selecting the fittest, using 
it in its broadest, most spiritual sense, we are 
headed for disaster. 

I have a friend in one of the eastern colleges 
who actually hungers for hard problems.. He 
cannot be tempted by money and he is never in- 
terested in anything that is easy. When, however, 
I have a truly difficult task he is delighted to work 
it out for me. He has the spirit which discovered 
America, developed America, and brought about 
the prosperity our country has heretofore enjoyed. 
I refer to the creative impulse or that desire for 
service which is at the basis of prosperity. When 
51 per cent. of the people are imbued with this 
spirit of service, we have good business ; but when 
51 per cent. of the people are trying to do as 
little as they can and “get away with it,” then high 
prices, inefficiency, and bad business are inevitable. 

When a boy, I had a seine boat in Gloucester 
where I lived. Afternoons after school and on 
Saturdays we would take this boat and go out in 
Gloucester harbor or up the Squam River. A 
seine boat is a big row boat carrying eight oars. 
At any time one or two or perhaps three of us 
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boys could “rest on our oars” without its making 
any appreciable difference in the speed of the 
boat. Once in a while, however—when we would 
pass some pretty girl, for instance—we would all 
unconsciously at the same time “rest on our oars.” 
The inevitable result was that the boat stopped. 
We would all look at each other, half-ashamed of 
ourselves, and again vigorously row with the re- 
sult that we had another period of “prosperity.” 

Prosperity is simply a combination of natural 
resources, work, and those intangible 
spiritual qualities of faith, courage and a desire 
to be of service. These qualities, however, have 
been developed in the past only through struggle 
and competition. They have been developed only 
through the suryival of the fittest, using the word 
“fittest” in its broadest sense, including the 
physical, intellectual, and spiritual qualities. These 
qualities are not being developed to-day with 
legislation, labor unions, and other forces at- 
tempting to eliminate struggle, industry, thrift, 
and the workings of natural laws. 

The basic’ reason for unemployment and general 
bad business to-day is that so few people are giv- 
ing a dollar’s value for the dollar they receive. 
Unconsciously we have all become dishonest. The 
grocer no longer adulterates the sugar, but most 
of us are adulterating our work. 

The former has ceased putting good apples 
only at the top of the barrel; but the same prin- 
ciple of deception has permeated to all lines of 
labor, industry, and commerce. We are all trying 
to get along by our wits and by bluffing rather 
than by hard work. 

The congressman jollies his constituents; the 
department heads in Washington jolly the con- 
gressmen; the government employees jolly the 
department heads; the business man jollies the 
government employees; and the constituents in 
turn jolly the business man. Thus the vicious 
circle goes around, each trying to live by his wits 
and fool the other, and all forgetting that the 
prosperity of the country is determined by indus- 
try, thrift, and integrity. When we all, whether 
wage workers or employers, manufacturers or 
merchants, senators or mere human beings, are 
again imbued with the spirit of service, then we 
will have prosperity. 


Now in Third Stage of Development 


You have heard a lot of talk about foreign 
trade. The foreign trade of the United States 
rapidly increased during 1916-1920 and has most 
abruptly fallen off during the present year. 
Numerous reasons are given for this violent de- 
cline, but the most potent reason is that our 
foreign customers are tired of being “stung.” 
During the war they were forced to pay any price 
in order to keep the Germans from annihilating 
them; but as soon as this fear was removed they 
decided to get on without the goods until they 
could get them at a fair price. When we again 
give a dollar’s worth of goods and labor for a 
dollar, we will again begin to get back our foreign 
trade, irrespective of rates of exchange. 

The development of a nation, like the develop- 
ment of an individual, is best exemplified by the 
life of a primitive man in a primitive community. 
As a youth, he is interested only in having a good 
time. He fishes and shoots for the sport of it. 
Work has no attractions at all for the boy; he 
lives simply to get a few hours’ play each day. 
As he becomes older and has a family of his 
own, he becomes interested in working to get 
food, clothing, and shelter. With the incentive 
of a family, he is truly interested in his work. 
He enjoys catching fish to eat; he enjoys building 
a hut in which to live ; and he enjoys shearing the 
sheep in order that his wife may weave the wool 
into clothing. 

As the children began to grow up, however, the 
aims of the wise father, even in primitive days, 
were of a different nature. He was no longer in- 
terested merely in providing the food, clothing, 
and shelter which were consumed during the year ; 
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he laid plans to perpetuate his family. As a man 
becomes older he unconsciously looks ahead and 
devises means to provide so that he and his 
family shall have food, clothing, and shelter after 
they reach the age when they-can no longer work. 

The first third of a man’s life is given to play; 
the second third to filling his and his family’s 
stomachs ; but the last third is given to developing 
sources of income which will be permanent and 
serve him after the natural resources are gone. 

A nation goes through these same stages. The 
first stage for America was during Revolutionary 
and Colonial times. The second stage began with 
the development of our great West, when the 
Homestead laws provided the incentive for that 
development. We are now entering the third 
stage, when we unconsciously seek protection. 
The railroads are seeking protection through legis- 
lation; the wage workers are seeking protection 
through their labor unions; manufacturers are 
seeking protection through tariff laws; while the 
rest of us are seeking protection by trying to sus- 
pend the workings of the law of supply and de- 
mand. 


Need for More Fixed Capital 


Like primitive man, we may now be justified in 
directing our energies to perpetuating our position 
rather than to creating new positions ; but even so 
we should go at it in the right way. The primitive 
man did not attempt to perpetuate his income by 
legislation or fictitious agreements of any kind. 
He did so by systematically setting aside a larger 
proportion of his earnings each year for per- 
manent improvements. Each year he spent less 
money on his stomach and clothing and more 
money on houses, barns, felling his forests, de- 
veloping water powers and stocking up his farm 
with cattle, pigs, and fowl. 

The government departments in Washington 
are doing a great many things which they should 
not do; but they could do one very valuable serv- 
ice which they now do not perform. They could 
give us more information as to the condition of 
different lines of industry, the amount of goods 
on hand and in process of manufacture, and how 
the money of the nation is being spent. 

For instance, the Federal Reserve Board pub- 
lishes the so-called bank clearings of the country, 
but no subdivision is made as to industries. Hence, 
when the bank clearings show that business is de- 
clining we don’t know in what industries the de- 
cline has taken place. Suddenly the country is 
astounded by a surplus or shortage of a certain 
commodity. With advance information, prepara- 
tion could be made to avoid the catastrophe or at 
least to provide a substitute for the commodity. 
The sugar episode of last year could have been 
easily avoided had the government collected and 
published monthly figures on the quantities of 
available sugar. 

A great opportunity for service exists in a clas- 
sification of bank loans. Such a classification 
would show what percentage of our credit is being 
used for the production of goods, what percentage 
for the storage of goods, and what percentage for 
the marketing of goods. It would also be inter- 
esting to see whether more money is being loaned 
for the manufacture of phonographs or for the 
manufacture of kitchen furniture. The govern- 
ment cannot make people good, but it can supply 
data which, when read by a sensible man, will 
make him determine to be good. 

As food, clothing, and shelter were once the 
three essentials of the primitive community, so 
fuel, transportation, and the direction of credit 
have now become the three essentials of the mod- 
ern city and nation. The groups that control the 
fuel, transportation, and credit facilities of a city 
control the people. To these three, there might 
also be added the news function, as control of the 
news is also a very important feature in modern 
life. Still New York could get on without any 
newspapers. But the people of New York would 
freeze or starve to death within a short time with- 
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showing partiality to capital or labor. Wheneve 
these three great factors of civilization are allowe; 
to function naturally, we have prosperity; by 
when any one of them is gummed up (by capital 
in the form of trusts or by wage workers in the 
form of unions) then there is depression and yp. 
employment. 

Let me say just a word about this direction of 
credit. I am not especially interested in the bank 
statistics that are published now from week t 
week ; it is interesting to know the condition of 
loans and deposits, but as a rule they both go wp 
and down together. Even the bank reserve itself 
must be kept within certain limits. The interes. 
ing figures would be those showing whether the 
banks are loaning their money for producing 
goods or for storing goods ; whether they are loan- 
ing money to the farmer and the manufacturer, or 
to the speculator and the merchant. 

The need of to-day is for more long-term in- 
vestments in the form of better railroads, better 
highways, better homes, and more of all thes 
things. Yet the banker—owing to our laws sup- 
posed to protect the depositor—prefers commer. 
cial paper, which is put out in the interests of the 
speculator and middleman. They refuse long-term 
paper, which is issued in the interests of those 
who are truly developing the country along per- 
manent worth-while lines. That is a great mis- 
take. 

Fundamentally, the country is in good condition 
as evidenced by the following ten reasons; and 
yet we are in a state of unemployment, while 
wholesale prices have been tumbling with a rapid- 
ity never before equaled in history. It is evident, 
therefore, that the real difficulty of our country to- 
day is spiritual and psychological rather than fur- 
damental. Let me give these ten reasons why 
fundamentally conditions are all right today: 


Reasons for Being Optimistic 


(1) The great mass of people in this country 
still have their Liberty Bonds. It is true that cor- 
porations and many small holders have sold theirs. 
The great bulk of wage workers, however, still 
retain theirs and they will not cease buying mer- 
chandise so long as they hold Liberty Bonds. 

(2) Prohibition is a great factor for prosperity, 
the importance of which is not fully realized. Pre- 
vious to July, 1919, about $3,000,000,000 a year 
was being spent by people of this country for 
drink. About 20 per cent. of this money has gone 
into the savings banks; but the balance has gone 
into building homes, buying merchandise—raising 
the standard of living. Whether 100 per cent. pro- 
hibition has come to stay indefinitely, I do not 
know ; but it surely must be as much of a factor 
for good business during the, next few years as tt 
has been during the past two years. 

(3) The Federal Reserve System is working 
well. It is popular to criticise the Federal Re- 
serve Board ; but such criticism is usually directed 
against their good acts rather than against their 
lax ones. The Federal Reserve system cannot ex- 
pand indefinitely any more than can a rubber ball; 
but we have an elastic system, the good results of 
which are sure to continue. ‘ 

(4) Advertising has become a great economic 
factor for the producing and steadying of bust 
ness. The old form of advertising which was 
largely of the luxury type has been replaced by | 
new, productive form. This new form of adver- 
tising has come to stay and could be a great factor 
in preventing business panics such as we have had 
in the past. 

(5) Though our foreign trade has greatly 
grown during the past five years, it is no greater 
proportion of our total trade than it ever was. 
If we lost all our export trade to-day, it would 

(Continued on page 240) 
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HE MADE AUTOMATIC ‘PHONE A SUCCESS 


ing “good-bye” to the “hello girl.” Formal 

announcement has been made by the high- 
est telephone authorities that future develop- 
ments will be along automatic lines. 

Perhaps no other single factor was so great a 
developer of automatic telephone service as the 
World War. Labor shortage, high wages, and in- 
creased traffic seriously hampered the telephone 
exchanges, especially in America. It is largely 
due to these influences that the associated Bell 
telephone companies have announced a program 
calling for conversion of practically their entire 
network of exchanges to mechanical operation. 

The installation of automatic telephones in New 
York City, where 900,000 telephones are to be 
changed over, will begin next winter, and it is es- 
timated that it will take ten or twelve years to 
make the complete change. The magnitude of 
the task of making the shift for the entire Bell 
system may be realtzed when it is remembered 
that there are about 14,000,000 ’phones in service 
in this country, of which only about 1,000,000 are 
now of automatic type. Moreover, the growth of 
the telephone system is estimated at 7 per cent. 
annually, which calls for the installation of 
980,000 new ’phones each year; while replace- 
ment requirtments, it is estimated, are close to a 
million instruments annually. 

The invention and development of the auto- 
matic telephone is an interesting story. It came 
about through the co-operation of an undertaker- 
inventor and a salesman-promoter. 

Almon B. Strowger, an undertaker of Kansas 
City, Missouri, got the idea into his head that a 
switchboard operator was conspiring with one of 
his competitors to ruin his business by falsely re- 
porting his line as busy. The “plot” proved to be 
unfounded, but the undertaker’s deep suspicions 
impelled him to rig up an invention which he 
fully believed would enable his future patrons to 
get his number without interference. 


The Deciding Factor 


Joseph Harris, a young salesman on the alert 
for some proposition which might offer possibili- 
ties of future development, had an experience 
about the same time which impressed upon his 
mind the desirability of doing away with the tele- 
phone operator, or “central.” ‘ 

On a pleasant summer afternoon, about thirty- 
two years ago, young Harris stepped into a tele- 
phone office at Carthage, Missouri, to make an ap- 
pointment with one of his customers. The single 
booth instrument in the exchange was busy, and 
as his conversation was likely to be more or less 
of a private nature, he idled around the office, 
waiting his turn. It was natural that his eyes 
should wander to the young woman whose duties 
included making the connections on the switch- 
board. Human nature was not much different in 
those days from what it is to-day; the young 
woman was mitigating the irksomeness of her 
duties by vigorous knitting, interlarded with gos- 
sip with a friend who had stopped in to pass the 
time of day. 

While in the midst of an interested recital of 
neighborhood doings one of the shutters on the 
switchboard dropped and the buzz on the line 
announced a call. The young man indolently 
waited to see the connection made; but the young 
woman placidly went on with her knitting. 

“Answer your call, Bess,” said the visitor. 

“Oh that’s only old Mrs. Jones,” Bess re- 
torted. “Let her wait.” 

"he young salesman, tutored in the sterner 
school of city competition, gasped at the amazing 
elirontery of the girl, held his tongue with diffi- 
cu'ty, and, after getting his connection, passed out 
info the street with a mind tingling with new 
1eas, 


“Wherever the human equation enters into 


A LL over the world telephone users are say- 





How Joseph Harris Found His 
Opportunity—Development 
of an Idea 


By O. D. Foster 


service,” he said to himself, “there is bound to be 
difficulty in maintaining high standard.” 


The incident made a great impression on the - 


young man’s mind—all the greater because of a 
conversation with Strowger which had occurred 
several days previously. 

Later in life, as he looked back on this small 
beginning with all the vividness of retrospect, he 
realized that it was really the deciding factor in 
a project already being turned over in his mind, 
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JOSEPH HARRIS 


Chairman of the Board of Directors, Automatic 
Electric Compaiy, Chicago, Il. 


for it was probably largely due to its influence 
that he, Joseph Harris—now Chairman of the 
Automatic Electric Company—seized with such 
avid interest the very crude invention of what is 
now internationally known as “The Automatic 
Telephone.” 

For some time young Harris had been looking 
for some opening whereby he could utilize what 
he felt was a potential ability for organization 
and promotion, but heretofore he had found 
nothing that seemed to him worth the somewhat 
serious risk of giving up a definite income for one 
whose figures existed only on paper. 

A few days before his experience in the tele- 
phone exchange, while calling on his trade in 
Kansas City, he had chanced into the office of 
undertaker Strowger and while talking with Mr. 
Strowger had been shown a “foolish contraption” 
made up of a round collar box with pins stuck 
through the sides and a lead pencil run through 
the top and bottom. This remarkable contrivance 
purported to be a rough model of an automatic 
telephone. 

Harris was neither a telephone man nor a 
scientist. In fact, he did not know an ohm from 
an insulator. But he had imagination. One of 
the thoughts that impressed him was that, if ma- 
chinery could only be made to do the work of 


human hands in this case, the work could be done 
with greater economy and efficiency; so, instead 
of laughing, he listened intently to the enthusiastic 
talk of the inventor. It was not strange there- 
fore that the incident in the telephone exchange 
only served to intensify his interest in the collar 
box model so enthusiastically demonstrated by 
Mr. Strowger. 

In those days people were still very dependent 
on manual labor. The air brake, steam shovel, 
and pneumatic drill were only just coming into 
use, adding machines were just breaking their way 
into the market, and a typewritten letter was 
not considered altogether courteous, even in the 
exigencies of business. 

“Yet even then the air was stirring with 
thoughts of machinery,” said Mr. Harris, in re- 
lating his early experiences. “Others laughed at 
the ‘crazy’ undertaker, but his fool contraption 
didn’t seem funny to me.” 

“What if fortunate chance had thrown in my 
path one of those epoch-making discoveries? 
What if this was another air brake or electric 
light bulb? I didn’t dare laugh.” 

“Instead I thought very hard. I went on about 
my business—my last trip as a ‘drummer,’ it 
afterwards proved—and as I traveled I investi- 
gated. I had had no special interest in telephone 
matters before, but now I could think of nothing 
else. 

“IT was in great doubt. The world said 
Strowger’s switch was not only foolish but value- 
less. Was the world right or wrong?” 

“My answer came in that telegraph office in 
Carthage—‘Oh, that’s only old Mrs. Jones. Let 
her wait.’ Strowger was right,—everlastingly 
right. And I was going to see that the world 
was convinced. 

“That happened back in 1889, and since that 
day there hasn’t been a minute when we have for- 
gotten that Strowger was right, and that the 
world would finally come to see it so. 


Encounters Many Obstacles 


“After seeing Strowger and studying his in- 
vention, already called the ‘Automatic Telephone.’ 
I came back to Chicago and began to make myself 
a nuisance to my friends by urging them to come 
in on the ground floor. Finally, in 1891, I or- 
ganized a company, which we called the Strowger 
Automatic Telephone Exchange. M. A. Meyer 
was president, A. B. Strowger was vice-president, 
and I was secretary. This company had a capi- 
talization of $5,000,000, $2,000,000 of which went 
to Mr. Strowger for his patents, $2,000,000 to me 
and my associates, and $1,000,000 to the treasury. 
We sold 5,000 shares of $100 par value stock at 
$10 per share. But this $50,000 was only a small 
part of the capital necessary, and even at ten 
cents on the dollar we found it impossible to sell 
much stock. Of course, this was the crudest kind 
of financing, but we were thoroughly inexperi- 
enced. 

“Our next step was to get some equipment 
made up. Naturally, out resources made it im- 
possible to start manufacturing for ourselves. I 
went to various big concerns and was promptly 
turned down, but through these efforts I came in 
contact with Mr. A. E. Keith, who proved more 
valuable than $1,000,000 would have been. 

“When we tried to interest the Brush Electric 
Company, of Baltimore, they sent Mr. Keith, one 
of their young engineers, to look us over and 
render a decision. When Mr. Keith arrived he 
took his coat right off and went to work. What 
he found was not a telephone system, for Mr. 
Strowger was the merest novice as an inventor, 
but he did find an idea. Mr. Keith, who is now a 
vice-president of our company, gave himself un- 
sparingly to the task of turning that idea into 
practical, workable equipment.” 

When A. E. Keith first became part of the pic- 
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ture he was only a boy in his twenties, but was 
already a commanding figure in the field of elec- 
trical development. After giving some time to 
looking over the invention he became more and 
more enthusiastic, and when Mr- Harris sug- 
gested that he give his entire time to its develop- 
ment and cast his lot with the struggling com- 
pany, he severed his promising connections and 
without even the assurance of a definite salary 
plunged into work that often tied him down from 
eighteen to twenty hours a day. 

While Mr. Keith worked to standardize a defi- 
nite system, Mr. Harris endeavored to interest 
capital in the new enterprise. It was up-hill 
work. Those who did not look on the model as 
a freak regarded it as more in the nature of a toy. 
Keith worked steadily on,and by tinkering around 
with plaster-of-Paris, some brass, some wires and 
steel rods finally developed a system that would 
work, if seven wires were used for every tele- 
phone. 

Serious difficulty was encountered in getting 
telephone instruments to experiment with, as the 
patents were held very closely. But finally, 
through the assistance of Charles Wilson, at that 
time manager of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany, these instruments were secured, along with 
the following suggestion : 

“Harris,” said he, “take my advice and get into 
a real business. Throw that junk out of the win- 
dow. itis only atoy. But if you must play with 
it, I'll loan you three telephones.” 

Another experienced telephone man, Mr. J. S. 
Beach, manager of the Central Union Telephone 
Company, was not quite so skeptical and even 
went so far ‘as to arrange for them a meeting 
with the American Telephone Company at Bos- 
ton; but, although five weeks were spent on the 
mission, it proved unproductive. 

Through the sale of territorial rights—which 
were bought back later—enough money was se- 
cured to build the exhibit board which was shown 
at the World’s Fair, in 1893. This opened up a 
very valuable overseas contact, and later an ex- 
hibit was staged at Berlin. 

By the most herculean efforts an experimental 
board was installed at La Porte, Indiana—the 
first “girl-less” telephone service ever offered. In 
this experiment is was necessary to use “outlaw” 
telephones, and as soon as this became known to 
the patentees, suits were threatened against all 
subscribers. Mr. Harris replied that inasmuch 
as the company charged no rentals it could not be 
rated as a commerciai venture, but was a scientific 
experiment. No further antagonism was mani- 
fested, and, as the basic patents expired shortly 
afterwards, there were no further restrictions. 
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This picture shows a section of switchboard in the main office at Hastings, Neb., 
where telephone connections are automatically made without manual assistance 
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So vital was the success of the La Porte experi- 
ment to their future business that when the sys- 
tem actually worked there was not a dry eye 
among the little band who gathered in the out- 
side office. 

“I hardly know how we were able to survive 
the next seven or eight years,” said Mr. Harris. 
“Of course we could have obtained franchises 
and installed and operated exchanges in various 
cities ourselves, but we were building up a manu- 
facturing and sales organization, not an operating 
organization. The two branches are separate and 
distinct, and we did not want to get out of our 
sphere. 

“The necessity for financing our early cus- 
tomers was another heavy responsibility and but 
for the broad vision of such financial leaders as 
J. B. and David R. Forgan, George M. Reynolds, 
H. H. Hitchcock, C. N. Gillette, the Foreman 
brothers of Chicago, and especially William S. 
Todd, of New York, we never could have sur- 
vived. 

“Our first factory was a small room about the 





The “self-service” dial for New York’s auto- 
matic telephones. Having secured the desired 
telephone number from the directory, which we will 
assume to be “PENnsylvania 5280,” the subscriber 
will first remove the receiver and listen for the 
“dial tone,” which indicates when the apparatus is 
ready to receive his call. He will then insert his 
finger in the opening of the hole over the letter “P,” 
rotate the dial until the finger comes in contact with 
the metal stop shown in the picture, and release the 
dial which will automatically return to normal. He 
will then repeat this operation for the letters “E” 
and “N” and in turn for the four numerals 5-2-8-0 
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A general view in the Central Office at Minneapolis, Yinn. i 
boards telephone connections are made automatically with a magic accuracy 


size of my present office. There Mr. Strowger, 
Mr. Keith, and a tool-maker, with just a few 
simple tools, often worked twenty hours a day in 
experimentation, development, and manufacture. 
After we moved to larger quarters, we produced 
equipment in fair volume, and began to gather 
the men who form our technical staff, including 
T. G. Martin, John and Charles Erickson, and 
others who have been with us for twenty-five 
years or more. To-day we have 3,000 workers 
in our factory, occupying fully ten acres of floor 
space, and have what I believe to be one of thie 
largest exclusive telephone manufacturing plants 
in the world. 

“T handled the early financing myself and, to 
a large extent, the sales also. As an example of 
what we had to do to sell our equipment I re- 
member one occasion when I learned that the 
executives of a—for those days—large operating 
company were in Chicago to purchase a manual 
switchboard. I succeeded in getting in touch 
with them during the evening of the day before 
they were to sign the contract. 

“Persuading them to delay action until they 
could see our equipment, I. finally got them tu 
come over to our factory. I then offered to fur- 
nish and install for them an automatic exchange, 
operate it free for one year, give bonds covering 
them against revenue loss if the service failed to 
satisfy, and remove equipment and refund pur- 
chase price, together with any special expenses 
incurred, if the service did not meet the approval 
of 90 per cent. of their subscribers. I also 
guaranteed to replace any defective or worn- 
out equipment during the first seven years. That 
guarantee clause could have compelled us to re- 
place the entire exchange, but actually cost us 
about fifteen cents per telephone to fulfill it to the 
customer’s entire satisfaction. 

“My proposal was finally accepted, and I want 
to say that I have never since ceased to honor 
those pioneers for their courage and daring. 
Under the contract they could not lose financially, 
but had the venture failed, their position as tele- 
phone men would have been irretrievably lost. 
They would have been the laughing stock of the 
telephone world for having been taken in by our 
fool contraption. Their nerve had much to do 
with the ultimate success of the automatic idea. 

“T would not call such a deal a contract to-day ; 
it was a desperate step, prompted by the certainty 
that we could make good and the desire to get 
started on a larger scale. If we had failed we 
would have been ruined. They are still operating 
that equipment and ten times as much more.” 

In 1901 Mr. Harris, co-operating with J. | 

(Continued on page 240)- 
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Individual Freedom Rests Upon Group Action 


try—the workshop—and leave agricul- 
ture—the land—there developed a change 
of human relationship from that of serfdom to 
industrial freedom. Economic laws and tend- 
encies required that the individual comport him- 


VW y HEN human energy came to enter indus- 
/ 


self and contract for himself as a freeman. This 
new relationship, founded upon individual free- 
dom and the right of contract, was ushered in 
only after a most desperate struggle; and to-day 
our social order rests upon this concept. 


With the discovery of the power of steam, with 
the application of electricity, and the invention of 
machinery, individual industry gave way to or- 
ganized industry. Thereupon developed our 
modern corporate form of production, com- 
mercialism, credit, and finance. 

With the coming into existence of corporate 
industry individual freedom gave way excepting 
where protected by organized institutions and ex- 
ercised through group action. There are few 
rights to-day of fundamental value to the work- 
ers in industry unless those rights are exercised 
through group activities. In our present state 
of corporate industry, the individual freedom of 
the wage earner, unsupported by group action of 
men of his craft or calling, is in the main ab- 
stract and of no practical value. Indeed, we find 
to-day that these abstract principles of indi- 
vidual freedom are enforced in industry and used 
in law to enslave the workers economically. 

In the case of the Hitchman Coal Company vs. 
the United Miners of America, decided in 1917, 
there was at issue the question of the validity of 
contracts entered into by workmen as individuals 
and the Hitchman Coal Company. The con- 
tracts were terminable at will, but the stipulation 
was made that while in the company’s employ the 
workmen would not join in protecting their 
economic and industrial rights and interests 
through the union of their trade or through par- 
ticipation in any way in any proposed group 
action of their fellow workers. The Supreme 
Court sustained the validity of these individual 
contracts, basing its decision upon the concept of 
individual freedom as it emerged from a status 
of serfdom and obviously disregarding the great 
change that has since taken place in our indus- 
trial life. Thus we find that our present con- 
ception of the law of contracts is in conflict with 
existing economic laws and tendencies and ihe 
present order of large-scale protection. Then, 
too, the fallacy of the present and desperate at- 
tempt being made by employers to deny the work- 
ers the opportunities of giving force to their in- 
dividual freedom through collective action is 
founded upon the same economic error. 


Individual Action Impracticable 


Unbiased students of the laws of economics 
will agree that the combination of labor is the his- 
toric and economic accompaniment of the com- 
bination of capital and that it is as uneconomic 
and shortsighted to oppose corporate production 
as it is to deny collective action to the wage 
earners, | 

No one to-day will seriously dispute that capi- 
tal is practically indispensable to successful pro- 
duction. However desirable it might be that each 
stockholder should directly participate in everv 
transaction of the company, such a method is 
utter!y impracticable. This being true, the same 
Principles of economics apply with equal force 
to the workers. If capitalists have a right to ob- 
lect to the workers acting in groups, the workers 
have a right to object to capital acting in a cor- 
porate capacity. Such an attitude on the part of 
either is the acme of absurdity and out of har- 
mony with existing economic laws. Individual 
action has been rendered impracticable on both 
sides by the development of the factory system. 
When the worker purchases commodities he must 


Stockholders Act Collectively 
Through Leaders—Labor 
Has Same Right 


By Matthew Woll 


Vice-President, American Federation of Labor 


buy individually from corporate producers and 
when he sells his labor he must sell individually to 
a corporate purchaser. This relation is as illogical 
as it is unfair, unjust, and unwarranted. 

It may appear strange, yet it is true, that 
during the time that labor organizations have 
steadily increased, the workers’ industrial, social, 
and political freedom has enlarged proportion- 
ately. And yet, history reveals that practically 
all objections to labor organizations have been 
urged for the workers’ benefit. When, in the 
18th Century, the trade unions asked Parliament 
to reduce the working hours in factories from 
twelve to eleven and one-half hours a day, their 








RESIDENT E. E. LOOMIS of 
the Lehigh Valley Railroad Com- 
pany has issued to employees a state- 
ment of policy which guarantees fair 
treatment to union and non-union men 
alike. Here is the circular: 


O ALL EMPLOYEES: Ap- 

proximately 80 per cent. of the 
employees of the Lehigh Valley recently 
recorded themselves in favor of dealing 
with the management through the me- 
dium of the National Unions. This is 
their prerogative—the management 
sought the vote of all its employees 
that it might know their wishes in this 
matter. The vote, however, indicates 
that 20 per cent. of all employees, and 
almost 50 per cent. in some classes, 
prefer to deal with the management 
directly, or through committees of their 
own choosing, in matters affecting their 
welfare. This wish on their part will be 
respected. The Lehigh Valley will be 
equally fair with those who voted in 
favor of National Union representation 
and those who chose to handle their own 
affairs. There is no reason why any 
employee should pay dues to a Union 
to insure fair treatment—he will have it 
regardless of his affiliations. All stand 
exactly on the same basis and the op- 
portunity of discussing misunderstand- 
ings or grievances will be granted as 
readily to unorganized employees as to 
the committees representing the Na- 
tional Organizations. 























appeal was opposed on the ground that it would 
destroy the freedom of the individual worker to 
work as long as he chose. When, near the close 
of the 18th Century, a similar appeal was made 
for a ten-hour day for women workers in Massa- 
chusetts, this appeal was opposed as an unwar- 
ranted interference with the sacred right of 
women to make individual contracts for as many 
hours as they pleased. 

This is still the peculiar method of reasoning 
of many employers—most prominent among this 
class being Judge Gary. After thousands upon 
thousands of workers in the steel mills had en- 
gaged in a strike as a protest against working 
twelve hours a day, Judge Gary assured the pub- 
lic that the eight-hour workday would shortly 
prevail in the steel mills. Instead, however, the 
wages of the steel workers were arbitrarily less- 
ened, without any pretense of individual bar- 
gaining, and then the plea was urged by Judge 


Gary that the steel workers did not desire the 
eight-hour day. The light of reasoning can surely 
find no difficulty in penetrating the destiny of 
such flippant sophistry. 

Ever since the factory system and corporate 
organization of production came into existence, 
and prior to the establishing of the workers or- 
ganizations, the wage earners have had no power 
to have their will or wishes enter into their con- 
tract of employment. 

Conditions that have made necessary cor- 
porate capital have likewise ‘made necessary a 
practical uniformity of wages for the same Work 
in the same shop and trade. It is manifestly im- 
practicable for a concern employing hundreds or 
thousands of workmen to make separate and dis- 
tinctive contracts with each individual employee. 
Every change would make a like change in the 
cost of production and involve a new price. 

The much-heralded phrase, “freedom of con- 
tract,” does not permit the worker to make a con- 
tract for himself different from that of his fellow 
worker in the same shop or trade. What it 
means is that the employer shall have the free- 
dom to deal with the workers singly so as to 
make them jointly accept his terms. It means 
that the worker shall not have the same right that 
capital has to be represented by the most com- 
petent of his class in the making of his contract 
of employment. It means that each wotker 
however ill-informed or incompetent or ad- 
versly situated, shall be dealt with singly by the 
most able and capable of corporate capital’s 
representatives. By this method of contracting 
individually with each worker the employer is 
enabled to impose on the workers the maximum 
of hardships and give the minimum of pay that 
the most competent workmen can endure. 

Any system of jurisprudence that would per- 
mit representation by counsel on one side and 
deny it to the other, would be denounced through- 
out Christendom as a scandalous violation of all 
principles of equity. Yet this relation obtains be- 
tween employers and workers excepting where it 
has been rendered impossible by the power of 
the trade union movement. Evidence of this 
unilateral form of contract and one-sided ar- 
rangement is found in practically every one of the 
so-called “open shops.” Under pretext of safe- 
guarding the workers’ individual freedom, rules 
are posted at the entrance to or in the shops 
stipulating the terms and conditions imposed vy 
the employer upon all workmen who accept em- 
ployment. It is not a question of an individual 
agreement. It is a dictation—accept it or leave 
the plant. Other methods are also resorted to. 
but all to the same end—dictation, not negotiation 


What Constitutes Freedom? 


It may be replied that this is the only way of 
doing so far as the employer is concerned. The 
workers deny the validity of this claim. But, re- 
gardless of the workers’ claim, the fact remains 
that our present factory system and corporate 
method of production demonstrate clearly the 
impracticability and impossibility of employing 
groups of men by individual contracts, and, there- 
fore, the unfairness and absurdity of objecting to 
trade unions and union shops on the ground that 
they destroy the workers’ freedom of contract. 

The abstract right to individual contract in in- 
dustry means nothing unless every individual 
can make a contract for himself different and re- 
gardless of that of others. Everyone will admit 
that such contracts are incompatible with our 
highly complex productive system. In modern 
industry each individual worker is merely a cog 
in a vast productive machine and individuality 
counts for little or nothing. Economic conditions 
of production, not the trade unions, have de- 
stroyed the feasibility of individual contracts. 

(Continued on page 240) 
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If an employer or an executive hopes to be 
successful, he must bear in mind that his work 
will accomplish little or nothing unless he has 
the suppert of the men under him. He may be 
an able judge of men, but while he is judging 
them they also are judging him. And American 
workmen judge an executive pretty shrewdly. He 
must feel an interest in them, and it must be a real 
interest, for they are quick to note whether it is 
genuine or counterfeit. There should be a bond 
of sympathy and mutual respect, and that bond 
can be formed only through fair dealing and 
honesty. Don’t think that there is no sentiment 
in business, for if you work on that theory you 
will find that any success you have in future, how- 
ever great it may be, will not have been worth 
while. An employer with nothing but money is 
like a man without friends. The whole trend of 
labor developments is toward closer co-operation 
between employers and employees. All the time 
we are learning to understand each other better 
and realize that we are dependent on each other 
—that there can be no prosperity for either of us 
unless the other shares in it. Underlying our 
prosperity there must always be co-operation and 
confidence.—Chares M. Schwab. 

There has been about enough reconstruction by 
words and it’s now time to say it with work.— 
The Clay Worker. 

ss 

What is the matter with things as they are to- 
day? I would say that besides the fundamental 
world-wide upsetting of production and com- 
merce, we have been living at too swift a pace 
and working at too slow a pace. We have been 
kidding ourselves into half believing that we were 
world beaters and that the time-tried laws of 
economics were suspended in our favor. It has 
been said that the only solution of our present 
urgent questions is in a mixture of common 
sense, idealism, and religion. I believe that this 
is right and that the lack of ethics that will allow 
a man to take “all the traffic will stand” will have 
to be corrected in thought and action and that a 
sense of duty and service to our fellow man will 
have to be cultivated by you and me before the 
world is started towards better things.—Paul 
Gendell, N. Y. Shipbuilding Corp. 

* * * 


The amount of pleasure that there is in this 
world can never be measured. The philosophy 
of life is reciprocity and a man gets what he 
gives——Chauncey M. Depew. 

* * * 

I would rather attempt and fail a thousand 
times at something in which I had put my heart. 
than to win with a single bound at something 
that held only some temporary thrill. Big, bold 
things! They are the only inspirers. In them 
may we delve and sweat and thrive, for though 
we may temporarily fail—we can never lose.— 
George Matthew Adams. 

* * * 

Tell success stories, not incidents of failure 
and hard luck. Radiate prosperity, feel prosper- 
ous, it’s catching. Keep your chin up.—Dr. 
Frank Crane. 

oe 

It is worth a thousand pounds a year to have 
the habit of looking on the bright side of things. 
—Dr. Johnson, 


To-Day 


By Thomas Carroll Howard 


Yesterday’s gone—it was only a dream; 
Of the past there is naught but remembrance 
To-morrow’s a vision thrown on Hope’s screen, 
A will-o’-the-wisp, a mere semblance. 


Why mourn and grieve over yesterday’s ills 
And paint memory’s pictures with sorrow? 

Why worry and fret—for worrying kills— 
Over things that won’t happen to-morrow? 


Yesterday ’s gone—it has never returned— 
Peace to its ashes, and calm; 

To-morrow no human has ever discerned, 
Still hope, trust, and faith are its balm. 


This moment is all that I have as my own, 
To use well, or waste, as I may; 

But I know that my future depends alone 
On the way that I live to-day. 


This moment my past and my future I form; 
I may make them whatever I choose 

By the deeds and the acts that I now perform, 
By the words and the thoughts that I use. 


So I fear not the future nor mourn o’er the past 
For I do all I’m able to-day, 
Living each present moment as though ’twere my 
last; 
Perhaps it is! Who knows? 


* * 


The state of a laborer’s mind, more, even, than 
the state of his purse, determines his acts. Our 
technical schools are training the future brain 
workers and managers of.industry. We may, 
therefore, well ask ourselves, at this time, if there 
is anything we can do beyond what we are now 
doing to train our students to understand more 
fundamentally and to meet more successfully the 
gravest of all their future responsibilities, the or- 
ganization and management of men—a respon- 
sibility which they and we owe, not to industry 
alone, but to the whole economic, social and poli- 
tical stability of the nation—Dr. Ernest Fox 
Nichols, president Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 


Who shall say? 


* * * 


Let us be content, in work, to do the thing we 
CAN and not presume to fret because it’s little — 
Browning. 

- 
The heights by great men reached and kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they while their companions slept 
Were toiling upward in the night. 
—Longfellow. 
* * * 

Success in life may be nearly always measured 
by the amount of initiative shown in doing one’s 
work, This conquering and elevating force must 
come from within, and is the development of a 
genuine desire to keep from becoming lost in the 
crowd ; a will to do those things in hand as though 
the whole future depended upon the result. Diffi- 
cult tasks become easier to the individual show- 
ing initiative, because he or she leaves the beaten 
path and finds a better solution, gaining at the end 
of the day a reward of sheer personal happiness 
at having accomplished something worth while in 
spite of all obstacles—N. C. R. Progress, 


Study, and study hard. But never let the 
thought enter your mind that study alone will 
lead you to the heights of usefulness and success 
—Grover Cleveland. 


SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 





Some men plead devotion to a cause or extreme 
busyness connected with earning money as an ex- 
cuse for neglecting their families. The funny 
thing is that these men say, “I am doing this for 
my family,” when what the family wants is nor 
the money but the husband and father. 

No excuse ever was offered by that strong man 
William Booth, the founder of the Salvation 
Army. For over thirty years, as those who knew 
him best testify, he was the perfect husband and 
father. His wife, it must be admitted, was a 
strong, fine-fibred, ideal-loving woman, worthy of 
the love of a strong man. 

Without money, trusting in God, believing that 
if they did good work they would be taken care 
of, they went on their way and built an organiza- 
tion that promises to give their names life eternal 
right on this earth. 

And all the time, as man and wife, they shared 
their triumphs and their disappointments together. 

It is in this “togetherness” that men and women 
make ideal homes. 

One of the things all of us need to learn in this 
rushing age is to enjoy the little things more. 
Most big things are made out of a combination ot 
little things, so naturally, if we enjoy the part iv- 
tensely, we cannot help enjoying the whole. 

‘+ ©« 


A friend of mine who ought to know better has 
many unhappy days because he hasn’t sense 
enough to lose himself in thinking about the prob- 
lems of other people. He insists. upon thinking 
about himself and his own ideas. He hasn't 
learned the scientific truth of the statement “He 
that loseth his life shall find it.” If you want 
happiness get it by forgetting about yourself in 
being useful to others. 

* * * 


Thus does Life allot the Seven Ages of Man’s 
Happiness : 

At twenty years of age he is certain happiness 
is to be found in marrying the girl he is in love 
with. 

At thirty he discovers that work is the real 
source of happiness. 

At forty he finds that children offer the means 
of happiness. 

At fifty charity and devotion to the community 
seem to point the way to happiness. 

At sixty philosophy suggests the road <o 
happiness. 

At seventy he learns that grandchildren hold the 
key to happiness. 

At eighty he realizes at last that true happiness 
is to be found only in tobacco. 

But you'll have to ask someone “older’n we be” 
if Life is right. 

J 

If I must be an extremist, I prefer to be one 
who believes that in every oyster shell there is 2 
pearl rather than be one who is quite convinced 
that every oyster in every shell is bad. 
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ollow the Lead of the Better 
Way—British Merchant 
Compares Both 


By P. A. Best 
General Manager, Selfridge & Co., Ltd. 
London 


rYAHERE can be no point in making invidious 

| ‘comparisons or to prove either American or 

British business methods superior; the aim 

‘; rather to point out the best elements in both, 

that business men on either side of the Atlantic 

may deliberately study and follow the lead of the 
better way. 

To deal with the British business character first, 
the one outstanding factor for many centuries 
has been the curious persistence of what one may 
call “the feudal spirit.” Although we are “a na- 

on of shopkeepers,” according to Napoleon, yet 
in a sense we are inclined to despise our own shop- 
keeping. 

We have largely our ancient history to thank 
for this. The seeds of feudalism were sown in 
the llth century, brought over by William the 
Conqueror, and long after political freedom has 
been won, economic dependence persists as a mark 
of inferiority. For who is the “overlord” to-day? 
In the first place it is the employer, who, because 
he exacts service, feels superior to the employee 
who serves. This results in a lack of respect on 
his part for the intelligence and individuality of 
his employees, and an accompanying restriction 
of the creative spirit in business. In another 
sense, the public has come to constitute itself as 
the “overlord,” inasmuch as it looks upon those 
who serve as inferior to those who receive service. 
It is significant that a salesman will call his cus- 
tomer “Sir,” although their respective ages might 
indicate that in social life he might receive this 
term of respect from the other. 

All this means that British business is psycho- 
logically handicapped. Since service or work is 
the mark of inferiority, the aristocrat is consid- 
ered the man of leisure. This spirit taints British 
businesses, for men do not put forward their best 
endeavors under a feeling of inferiority. The 
average Englishman works only that he may 
achieve leisure. His ambition is to free himself 
from his business and to retire as soon as possi- 
ble, banishing all unnecessary reference to it as 
“shop.” He endeavors to associate with men of 
leisure, to educate his children that they may 
adopt some other calling, and to insure that his 
descendants shall be considered “gentlefolk” and 
not “tradesmen.” Why? Because of this feudal 
taint which makes men feel that leisure, or being 
served, is more noble than activity or service. 

The effect of this attitude of mind is inevitably 
restrictive, many British businesses being regarded 
merely as money-boxes instead of avenues for 
self-expression and public service. A man in- 
heriting a business often regards it simply and 
solely as a source of income, the workers being 
servants of his employed for purpose. There- 
fore, no more money or effort is expended upon 
the business than is necessary for its continuance. 
Enterprise is held back by the lack of initiative 
and pride. 

The pride felt by this type of Englishman in 
his business is sometimes confined to the antiquity 
of the business, rather than to its present or future 
value. During the early years of the war I had 
occasion to visit many controlled munition fac- 
tories on behalf of the Ministry of Munitions. 
Frequently the owners of these mills, which. had 

been converted to war purposes, would point with 
pride to the date on their tumble-down walls, 
proving that the buildings were 100 years old. 
This is another peculiar relic of the feudal idea. 

Of many works of antiquity we shall always be 


proud. Our wonderful English Cathedrals are 
far more than works of stone and brick. But 
there is nothing in common between these exam- 
ples of antiquity and that of the mills. The mills 
were built to meet the needs of commerce years 
ago, and no effort has been made to change them 
to meet the change in conditions. Such businesses 
may grow in spite of themselves, but not from 
deliberate enterprise. 

Another outcome of feudalism is the isolation 
and pettiness of the average British shopkeeper of 
the old school. The ideal of co-operation ex- 
pressed by the famous city guilds was swept away 
by the factory system, and until recently business 
men have been very jealous of each other. Every 
man has kept to himself those problems which 
are common to every member of his particular 
branch of industry, instead of meeting his com- 
petitors and reaching in common the highest 
standards so as to serve the public more worthily. 
This lack of generous outlook has induced men 
to pursue a lonely course, perpetuating errors in- 
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General manager, Selfridge & Co., Ltd., London, 
founded by an American, H. Gordon Selfridge 


stead of curing them by discussing mutual prob- 
lems. 

Not that co-operation is unknown or rare. But, 
unfortunately, the co-operation which has grown 
up since the Industrial Revolution has been mainly 
antagonistic and for defensive purposes—trades 
unions on the one hand, and employers’ federa- 
tions on the other—capital and labor working 
under different banners instead of together as they 
surely will one day. This ideal will be brought 
about not by brutal revolution, but rather by evo- 
lution carried out in the spirit of good will. 

Turning to America, we find that there, too, is 
an aristocracy. It is a great mistake to suppose 
that America is democratic while England is aris- 
tocratic. There are American aristocrats and 
British aristocrats. The difference is that in 
America, in theory at least, the aristocrat is the 
man of action, the man who best serves the com- 
munity, whereas in England, the aristocrat is the 
man of leisure, the man who is best served. 
Surely, in this instance at any rate, the American 
ideal is the better. It is better and truer that the 
man who serves the community should be consid- 
ered the natural leader, the man to be most hon- 
ored, rather than the man who is served. 


(Continued on page 240) 


Sheffield Business Man Finds 
Seven Reasons for Our 
Achievements 


By Alfred Peters 
Governing Director, Leadbeater & Peters 


VISITED America with eyes wide open, hop- 

ing to discover the secret of that country’s 

success in industry, and I should tabulate that 
secret under several headings as follows: 

First: The value and dignity they give to labor. 
No man there is ashamed, but rather proud to 
work, whether with his hands or his head. I know 
of actual cases where sons of well-to-do men have 
wanted things for their own use, and the father 
has told them to go out and earn money with 
which to buy such things, and they have gone out 
and taken up any honest job to earn money, and 
never felt themselves lowered. Thousands of fel- 
lows pay their way through college. 

Second: The wonderful spirit of youthfulness, 
which seems to permeate everyone wherever you 
go. They hardly seem to know the word “fail- 
ure,” so far as human endeavor is concerned. If 
they fail in one line of work, they take up an- 
other, and still another, until they win success. 

Third: The keenness in working which is mani- 
fest everywhere. As far as my limited observa- 
tion could go, Americans are heart and soul in 
their work. They all seemed to be doing the jobs 
they liked doing—at it for all they were worth. 

Fourth: Prohibition. For, whatever the news- 
papers or letter-writers say, I found prohibition a 
very real thing. I talked with the heads of works 
who had bitterly opposed prohibition and fought 
it tooth and nail. Now that it has come and they 
see their workpeople better dressed, and with more 
comfortable homes, with better food and more 
happiness, these employers are strong believers in 
prohibition. 

Fifth: The wonderful way they use machinery. 
They get machinery and keep it busy. That is the 
secret of cheap production. No money is to be 
made by hand tools, except in a few trades that 
progress has forgotten. They realize that neither 
wages nor profits can be very high in a factory 
that is mostly arms and legs, and that machinery 
is one of the best friends that either labor or capi- 
tal has ever had. Yet in Britain labor still opposes 
machinery and capital neglects it. That is one of 
the reasons why so many of our factories have 
been beaten by American competition. For in- 
stance, in the making of boots and shoes, Amer- 
icans have nearly three times the horsepower per 
worker; in the making of clothing, they have 
nearly four times as much. In the making of 
clocks and watches they have five times as much. 

Sixth: Management. Is it not true that the 
average works is run by will power, rather than 
by knowledge and co-operation? The manager 
drives, and the workers balk; that is the usual 
thing, is it not? Now the cold fact is that man- 
agement does not mean sitting in an office and 
giving orders; it means studying your workers 
and organizing them into a team. It means weld- 
ing your people together until the firm becomes a 
family,—that is management, and the Americans 
realize that. 

Seventh: The way they choose and train their 
executives. In the largest boot and shoe factory in 
the world (Endicott-Johnson), those to direct it 
are chosen exclusively from the people who work. 
There is not an executive in that large factory 
who has not risen from the bench, and, says Mr. 
George F. Johnson, its chief: “Every bit of real 
progress made by an individual is gained through 
work ; and the trouble with most of us is that we 
are afraid of work and yet the truth is that work . 
honors everybody. A man may disgrace his work 
but the work cannot disgrace him.” 
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LOOK FOR 5- 


aa, ic with large ears are generous.” 


“Blue-eyed women are more deft than 
those with dark eyes.” ‘Persons with 
high foreheads are intellectual.” “Men whose 
eyes are set close together cannot be trusted.” 
Statements of that sort, sometimes humorously 
made, but quite as often seriously intended as 
standards for estimating character, always remind 
me of a little advertising device put out by a 
Middle-Western concern a few years ago. It 
consisted of a card bearing the picture of a large, 
hungry mule, with a bit of stiff brown cord form- 
ing an empirical tail which was pasted on so that 
it projected beyond the edge of the card. Below 
was printed this legend: 


INFALLIBLE BAROMETER 


If tail is dry. 
If tail is wet, weather is 
If tail is waving, weather is windy. 


Directions: Hang outside. 
weather is fair. 
rainy. 


I don’t mean that character standards are use- 
less. All of us have them. We must. With 
things organized as they are—personality every- 
where the dominant factor—anyone engaged even 
remotely in business needs a standard of some 
sort for estimating the qualities of others, and 
the result is that we have a variety ranging from 
the last-minute findings of super-psychology to 
the primitive thumbs-up-thumbs-down, like-or- 
don’t-like. But, varied though they are, practi- 
cally all these standards have one common short- 
coming. They are too much inclined to lay the 
emphasis on negative qualities. 


Detecting the Four-Flusher 


A man walked into a bank. He was big, ex- 
pensively dressed, and with a world-by-the-tail 
swagger. 

“What’s my checking balance?” he demanded, 
in a tone which seemed to expect no less than six 
figures. A teller turned to his account. 

“One hundred-ninety-seven dollars and twenty- 
four cents,” he replied—adding mentally, “You 
big four-flusher !” 

The teller had applied his standard. A man is 
either what he seems or not what he seems. This 
man was not what he seemed. He was a four- 
flusher. 

And the teller was right; the man was a four- 
flusher—notorious as such among his acquaint- 
ances. Detecting the four-flusher, too, was 
right. In the most trivial matter it is something 
to be desired, and when a man can, as one did 
little more than a year ago, walk into an auto- 
mobile agency and make himself so thoroughly 
convincing that he can secure not only a hand- 
some coupe but $1,700 cash in change on a worth- 
less check, the ability to detect one becomes 
something directly valuable. 

But detecting the four-flusher—looking at a 
man with the purpose of seeing, first of all, what 
he is not—has become such a universal first prin- 
ciple in estimating character that attention can 
profitably be given to looking at a man with the 
purpose, first of all, of seeing what he is. 

A man who had lived all his life in the moun- 
tains near one of the bituminous coal fields, came 
out of the post office there one day, with mail 
under his arm. He had worked in the mines in- 
termittently, lived in a shack, and was rated in- 
tellectually as literate and financially as possessed 
of something less than $200. 

“What y’ got there, Jim?” an acquaintance, a 
mine superintendent, called to him. The moun- 
taineer stopped, drew out copies of two financial 
publications and the latest bulletin of a nationally- 
known financial information service; then, in 
reply to the superintendent’s amazed questions. 
he divulged that he had been dealing in stocks 


by mail for several years to a profit which now 
ran into five figures. 
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AS WELL AS “4-FLUSHERS” 


To Get the Most Out of Business 
and Life, Learn to Value 
the Unpretentious 


By Charles Magee Adams 


This case illustrates a point which can easily 
be of direct practical value, for the man or woman 
who can discover the possibilities in people wha 
are not what they seem and yet are not four- 
flushers, is clearly in a position to contribute 
something valuable to his or her organization. 

During the war, a personnel sergeant assigned 
to the trade classification of recruits, found a 
little, harmless appearing man at the head of the 
line before him. It was hot, and the sergeant 
had just finished with a young man who claimed 
loudly that he was a qualified motor mechanic, 
but who, under question, insisted that the spark 
plug was a part of the lighting system. 

“What’s your trade?” he demanded curtly. 

Nothin’ much,” replied the little man, smiling 
complacently. 











Seek Gold! 


OME persons have so highly developed 

their instinct for detecting false appear- 
ances that their minds reject all positive 
qualities and respond only to the negative— 
just as the camera film rejects the red and 
records the blue rays. But it is quite as im- 
portant to recognize the unassuming man 
who holds five good cards—the “five- 
flusher,” as Charles Magee Adams calls him 
in this article—as it is to unmask the bluffer. 
You will never know what potential pro- 
ductive qualities lie dormant in your em- 
ployees *till you search them out; you will 
never know what sales possibilities are being 
overlooked ’till you plumb the resources of 
the unpretentious individuals who have 
$200 ensembles and $10,000 bank balances; 
and you will never know what delightful 
human relationships you are passing up ’till 
you look at your neighbor with eyes that see 
first his finer qualities. Unless you have a 
bit of gold im your own heart, you will not 
find tt in others. 








“Well, what’d you do last?” 

“Oh—the little man _ hesitated—“I fooled 
around aeroplanes a little bit.” 

The sergeant grunted, opened his book of trade 
test questions, and began firing. Fifteen minutes 
later he stopped and eyed the little man with 
open admiration. The unassuming individual 
had proved himself to be an aviation expert—one 
of the sort for which the army had been scouring 
the country. 

What if this sergeant had been an employment 
man and this recruit had been applying for work! 

Strange as it may seem, not everyone is trying 
to sell himself to a position too big for him. I 
know of a man working as a gardener in a green- 
house who is an authority on plant physiology. 
One of the best automobile mechanics of my 
acquaintance runs a modest little repair shop. 
And there are thousands like these—men and 
women who, because they lack courage or some 
other quality, bury their possibilities by not using 
them. ; 

A man walked into a large junk dealer’s office. 
He wore overalls. He was greasy, dirty, sweaty. 


The dapper clerk frowned, told him curtly that 
his employer was out and was on the point of 
requesting that he refrain from sitting on the 
resplendent office chair if he decided to wait. 
when his employer emerged from his private 
office and welcomed the caller heartily. The visi- 
tor in overalls was the field superintendent of one 


of the large public utility companies, a warm per- 
sonal friend of the junk dealer, and one ot his 
best customers. 

The following illustrates an experience which 
is not altogether new for salesmen: “One of the 
hardest things we have to do,” a field agent for 
one of the large correspondence schools told me, 
“is to keep from under-rating a man. We look 
him over, and suggest, say, a small monthly pay, 
ment plan, only to find that he wants to pay cash 
for the entire course.” 

Many as their petty pretenses and camouflag- 
ings make them seem, four-flushers are in reality 
far fewer than the five-flushers who go unrecog- 
nized—men who hold five good, bona fide cards 
but manage to play them so unpretentiously that 
they seem to have not even a single pair; and, 
strangely enough, those who lose most through 
failure to recognize them are not the unrecognized 
but those who fail to do the recognizing. 

A plainly dressed man wandered into an auto- 
mobile agency in a large Middle-Western city and 
made inquiries. The cars were high-priced, too 
high-priced for the unpretentious visitor to afford, 
the know-it-all floor man decided after giving the 
inquirer the once-over; so he simply answered 
questions in a bored way and let the caller go 
without even attempting to make him a prospect. 
The same thing occurred in three other agencies 
of high-priced cars. The chagrin of the Weisen- 
heimer salesmen can be pictured when, a few 
weeks later, they discovered that the plainly 
dressed man had bought not one, but two, Rolls 
Royce phaetons—the only specimens of that ex- 
pensive foreign car in that section of the country. 


Useless to Set Up Standards 


Every man whose buying capacity is rated be- 
low what it actually is represents a direct loss of 
sales possibilities. 

Every applicant for employment whose pros- 
pective performance is rated below what it will 
prove to be, represents a direct loss in perform- 
ance possibilities. 

Every man, or woman, whose personality is 
rated below what it really is, represents an irre- 
placeable loss in human possibilities. 

That is why every estimation of character 
should include a search for something more than 
appears on the surface—for qualities not revealed 
by arbitrary, inflexible, cut-and-dried, “mules 
tail-barometer” methods. 

It is useless to set up any absolute standard 
for making such an estimate. I know one woman 
who rates men according to their hair and an- 
other who rates them according to the shine of 
their shoes—and each claims complete success. 

The important thing, the thing that so many 
otherwise keen judges of character fail to do, is 
to set up a standard that will measure the un- 
recognized five-flusher—not in terms of what he 
seems, but in terms of what he actually is—for 
he represents possibly the greatest single waste 
resulting from our present method of appraising 
character. 





There is nothing more flattering to a man than 
to tell him that his failures in life are not due to 
himself, but to others or to a wrong condition 
and economy among his fellowmen. It is flatter- 
ing, but it is false and fatal. Wherever it has 
been reduced to practice it has strewn its path 
with mire. The greatest Teacher who ever ap- 
peared on earth taught the doctrine of the differ- 
ing talents and that the man of one was a‘ 
sacredly responsible for it as the man of five was 
for them. And if he did not use it it would be 
given to the man who had five. The wisdom ot 
the world is for the one and the two and the five 
talents to be increased together, and whichever 
you have, be content with it and make the most 
of it—Dr. James Roscoe Day. 
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MINING LEADER BUILDS MODEL TOWNS 


TICK!” is the one word of advice from 
John Campbell Greenway to the young 
man starting an industrial or business 


LO 


career. 

.\s general manager of the Calumet & Arizona 
mines at Warren, Bisbee, and Lowell, Arizona, 
Colonel Greenway is the leader of a mining dis- 
trict producing about one-seventh of the world’s 
entire copper supply. In addition to this, he is 
the developer and manager of the new Cornelia 
copper mines, near Ajo, Arizona, a model town 
that he built when he began the development of 
the New Cornelia. The company owns as much 
railroad as there is in the entire country of 
Panama, and some twenty-five thousand persons 
of the district live by the labor and bounty of 
the copper mines. 

it is safe to say that there is no better known 
man in all Arizona than John Campbell Green- 
way. Everyone knows him and is proud of him. 
And this reputation follows him throughout the 
Southwest. 

Greenway has achieved enough to make the 
average man regard him with admiration. It has 
heen Colonel Greenway’s custom, in conjunction 
with whatever mine he was developing to build 
a model town. Although he is but forty-eight 
years old, he has spent twenty-five years at the 
head of successful iron ore and copper enterprises. 
\ few years ago he invented the “Greenway Pro- 
cess” for producing copper from low-grade 
carbonate ore—a process now universally in use 
and especially important in mines such as the 
Guggenheim properties in Chile. Greenway has 
left off mining just long enough to take part in 
two of his country’s wars, and he has tucked away 
an enviable collection of military honors and dec- 
orations. 


Predicts Wider Use for Copper 


Greenway formed his idea when a little south- 
ern boy—to make Arizona his home and _ his 
sphere. He left college, he confesses, without 
“one marketable thing,” and with no money; now 
he is one of America’s best-known mining en- 
gineers. 

How did he do it? By sticking to his job 
tighter than a postage stamp. By being loyal to 
his work, his country, and his employers. By 
using his head and not being afraid to bend his 
back. 

Colonel Greenway is a modest, quiet man, but 
I finally got him to tell his life’s story. 

“| had a splendid father and mother,” he said. 


“My father was a physician and a Confederate 
war veteran. When I was a small boy he told 
me that he would educate us boys, and would 


always do his best for us, but further than that 
we should expect nothing. He had a small life 
insurance policy which would care for mother, 


if anything happened to him. We boys must 
learn to rely on ourselves, ancl prepare to master 
the future, he admonished. ‘The home, he told 


us, would be ours only as a temporary refuge, a 
place to return to for fresh courage and inspira- 
tion. 

1m convinced,” Colonel Greenway added, 


“that my father was right. A man does most 
with what he himself has earned. 

“ihe man I have to employ is the man who 
comes to me and says, ‘I want to work for you’— 


and means it. All young mining engineers, and 
[ presume it is much the same with other pro- 
lessions, are willing to start at the bottom. It 
sounds fine. Some few are willing to work up. 
But most of them want to stay at the bottom only 
a months; after that, if they are not made 
Superintendents of the mines, they feel that their 
ability has not been recognized. 

_. ‘ts the first few years that test a man’s mettle. 
Che trouble with most young men is that they 
want the fruits of endeavor without the labor.” 





Career of Colonel Greenway, of 
Arizona—His Advice on 
Winning Success 


By E. P. Curtis 


Greenway’s first job was at the Duquesne fur- 
naces of the Carnegie Steel Corporation. There 
he worked for two years, starting as a machinist’s 
helper at $1.32 a day, and sticking at his job 
until he knew all there was to be known about it. 
Possibly he would have gone, in steady and mer- 
ited progression, through the various jobs in the 
steel company, had it not been for the Spanish- 
American war. When the war came he enlisted 
in Roosevelt’s “Rough Riders,” and won a lieu- 
tenant’s commission for bravery in action. 
Greenway made a lasting friend of Roosevelt, 


JOHN CAMPBELL GREENWAY 


who recommended him for his first job after the 
war, a position with a mining company at Ishpem- 
ing, Michigan. He became assistant superintend- 
ent of a mine in the Marquette range and two 
years of grinding work with no promotion fol- 
lowed. A third year~passed, and just as Green- 
way had begun to despair of promotion, his 
chance came. A good, reliable man was wanted 
for a big job; Greenway was appointed. 

He was sent to look over his employer’s inter- 
ests in the Mesabi range of Northern Minnesota, 
and was told to formulate his plans; that the man- 
agement would act on his judgment entirely. The 
estimate that he gave the company would have 
surprised the average business man. More than 
once he was asked, “Where does the company 
come in?” He answered: 

“We must have men and what is more we must 
keep them. A man’s business is only a part of 
his life; we must have homes for the men or we 
cannot get results. The idea is to fix things so 
that a man can come to us dead broke and have 
a new heart put into him and be given an oppor- 


tunity to own his own home, giving his wife and 
children fair opportunities on his wages alone.” 

And that was the plan on which he built Cole- 
raine, Minnesota—on the company’s money. It 
was a model village in which the company under- 
took all construction, public utilities, and welfare, 
and in which the employees bought homes on a 
three per cent. rental basis. Later he worked 
out a similar plan at Ajo, Arizona. And each 
enterprise was a benefit to the workers, and a 
money-maker for the mines, increasing the steadi- 
ness of the employees and the general health and 
happiness of the community. 

To-day, Ajo, often called “Greenway’s town,” 
blossoms about a central fountain and plaza—a 
beauty spot—with model houses on a uniform 
architectural plan. Greenway is referred to va- 
riously as the “Czar,” the “Boss,” or the “Gov- 
ernor’—but always with affection. No worker 
is too lowly to gain admittance to his home or 
office, there to air his troubles and receive advice 
At the mines, there is a court of grievance, some- 
what similar to the committee system of indus- 
trial democracy. The workers have the advan- 
tages of a community government, a_ well- 
equipped hospital, and various utilities, originally 
financed by the company. The mine employees 
own their own store, the initial stock and con- 
struction having been financed by the company. 
Workers are able to buy at 15 per cent. below 
the market, and still receive an annual dividend. 

Colonel Greenway predicted that copper would 
become more widely used industrially, as a result 
of greater advertisement of the indestructibil- 
ity and utility of copper. A copper roofing, he 
said, would outlast most buildings. 


Stick-to-itiveness Will Win 


“This does not mean that we are wasting cop- 
per,” he added. “This section produces more 
than one-seventh of the world’s copper. 1n about 
fifty years there will be no more copper to mine 
in America. We will then have to turn for our 
entire supply to Chile and Mexico.” 

Throughout the interview I pressed Colonel 
Greenway for suggestions on winning success, 
while he reiterated, “Stick!” 

“Leadership and _ stick-to-itiveness,” he said. 
“It’s easy to stay at a job if it’s a gilt-edged, high- 
priced proposition. It’s the first few years that 
tell. At the bottom you can spot the quitters. 
If a man can’t make good at the bottom, he wont 
be much good at the top.” 

John Campbell Greenway has known what it 
is to work hard, and he says to the youth: “Keep 
the company’s interest so much at heart that you 
will make it yours. Keep alive and ready to 
progress; but do not be so intent on the future 
that the present will not be your maximum best.” 


, 





It is essentially true of the mind that it grows 
on what it feeds. Youth is the time when the 
mind and memory are most sensitive, most reten- 
tive, and most plastic. Any youth or man who 
desires to train the memory must be prepared to 
pay the cost. He must study while others play, 
utilizing his spare time and not idle it away.— 
James A. Farrell, president U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion. 

ee ¢ 


How easy it is for one benevolent being to dif- 
fuse pleasure around him, and how truly is a kind 
heart a fountain of gladness, making everything 
within its vicinity to freshen into smiles ——Wash- 
ington Irving. 

* * * 


Every great and commanding movement in 
the annals of the world is the triumph of en- 
thusiasm.—Emerson. 
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Reprint of Advertisement 
appearing in New York 


Newspapers June 5, 1921 
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“ 


Announcing JAMES W. ELLIOTT’S 


MAN MESSAGE CAMPAIGN 


of Inspiration and Education, devoted to the Fine Art of Selling Yourself in the 
Business of Life, written by JAMES W. ELLIOTT, DR. FRANK CRANE 
and HARRINGTON EMERSON 





Now on the Presses and Ready for YOU on or about July Ist 





AMES W. ELLIOTT, whose Man 
Messages have been read from week 
to week by perhaps a half million 

American Selling Men and Executives 
representing over seven hundred nation- 
ally-known institutions, along with Dr. 
Frank Crane—admittedly one of the great- 
est moral forces in the world today—and 
Harrington Emerson, acknowledged 
America’s foremost Efficiency Expert, 
bring to you and me—whoever we are, 
and whatever we are doing—their com- 
bined writing and action-forcing energy 
on the most vital problem we confront: 


The Fine Art of Selling Ourselves in the 
Business of Life. 


Doctors, Preachers, 
Painters, Business Men or 


BE we Lawyers, 
Teachers, 


Whatnot, we are—in the final analysis 
—salesmen. So, we must Sell Ourselves. 
Our colleges are rapidly realizing the 
fatal blunder in teaching us that if we 
become a great This or That, the world 
will make a beaten path to our doors: 
the Great Army of Could-have-beens, 
thoroughly equipped with magnificent 
tools and lacking the knowledge of how 
to use them advertises the Great Weak- 
ness. 


Since Dr. Frank Crane’s editorials are 
read daily by millions, and Harrington 
Emerson’s achievements in Human 
Engineering are so well known to you— 
no word about them ts necessary. The 
circulation of Man Messages having been 
restricted to Business Organizations, 
just a word about Mr. Elliott. 
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James W. Elliott is known 
throughout the selling world for 
his unusual ability to develop men 
and salesmen and to build strong 
sales organizations. 


Mr. [clliott came to New York, a 
hoy in knickers. He wanted to be 
4 writer, but he realized that he 
must first have something to write 
about. Finally, he decided that 
American business—the American 
Business Man—was the most 
drainatic and romantic subject in 
our daily life. He started after his 
“story” with the realization that 
he must first make of himself a 
success in the business world 
before he could or had a right to 
write. 


He had sold goods in every state in 
the Union before he was twenty, 
always with the fixed purpose of 
finding out everything he could 
about each business with which he 
came in contact; its sales policies, 
its attitude toward its employees 
and toward the public, and the 
men back of the business. 


His ten years of brilliant success 
as a salesman, then as sales man- 
ager, and as a business executive 
and organizer, is the best proof 
that he got his story. 
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About six years ago he organized 
his own publishing business and 
sales organization through which 
the Man Message Campaign was 
placed in the hands of the sales 
organizations of over 700 business 
concerns, including most of the 
hationally-known organizations. 


In the natural course of events he 
makes a business of developing 
men for sales and business execu- 
tive positions. Coming out of the 
great war, he organized the Busi- 
ness Builders—an Institution Con- 
ducting a Continuous Man-Build- 
ing Campaign, Developing District 
Sales Managers and Executives for 
National Sales Forces—its Mem- 
bers Earning while Learning, Sell- 
ing the Securities of American 
Business Corporations. 


This organization started with less 
than 50 salesmen in a small floor 
at 620 Fifth Avenue and in one 
year’s time expanded to over 700 
salesmen. Now it occupies two 
floors of the Knickerbocker Build- 
ing, 42nd Street and Broadway. 


Contracts with eight corporations 
require the development of over 
300 men for executives during the 
coming year, besides the executives 
needed for the Business Builders 
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themselves. These positions pay 
from $5,200 to $15,000 a year. 
Over 80 men were promoted from 
the selling ranks during the past 
year to positions paying $5,000 and 
more. And an interesting thing 
about it is that about 90% of them 
had never sold anything before 
they joined the institution. 


As the Silent Partner recently said: 


“I know of no man who has more 
of the spirit of ‘Keep On Keeping 
On’ than James W. Elliott, writer 
of this practical, punchful admoni- 
tion—‘Keep On Keeping On.’ Mr. 
Elliott has the thought that never 
turns back, the eye that is always 
looking forward. Add to his ex- 
traordinary Vision. the Power of 
Purpose, and the more than or- 
dinary power to execute his plans, 
and you have a thumb-nail reason 
for the success of his work—Man 
Messages. There are fifty-two 
Man Messages in every Campaign, 
and every one of them is an essay 
on ‘Keep On Keeping On.’ 


“Eight years ago Evan Johnson, 
Editor and Publisher of Office 
Appliances, wrote ‘Man Messages 
make better salesmen of men and 
better men of salesmen.’ 


“And Johnson was right!” 


With thoughtful modesty, we take genuine 
pride in presenting to you, what we believe to 
be, the greatest action-forcing campaign ever 
written—of vital interest to you in your life and 
work—for it 1s devoted exclusively to the prop- 


osition that He Who Sells Best, Wins Most, The 
Fine Art of Selling Yourself in the Business of Life! 


MAN MESSAGE 


Ohe 


CORPORATION 


Knickerbocker Building, 42nd Street and Broadway 
New York 
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RECONSTRUCTION BOOM COMING SOON 


RECONSTRUCTION boom is on the 
A way—at least, if one can believe the evi- 

dences. We have all along been suffering 
enough from the building shortage and a general 
deficiency of maintenance and repair work to war- 
rant such a boom and now the actual payment by 
Germany of 1,000,000,000 gold marks on account 
of the war damages appears to bring the boom 
within sight. It may not occur this year or in 
the early part of 1922, for it takes any kind of a 
business revival a long time to reach boom propor- 
tions. Business situations are created by condi- 
tions and causes which begin to operate far in ad- 
vance, and not by the accidental happenings of 
a day. 

It is significant, then, that there are already 
present the causes and conditions which promise 
definitely to create a reconstruction boom in due 
time. 

During any great war several causes are at work 
which in the end necessitate a vast amount of re- 
construction work. Most conspicuous among 
those causes is war destruction itself. Yet this 
is not the most important of them, for the cash 
and capital with which to carry on war is ob- 
tained by neglecting maintenance and repair work, 
building operations, and improvements to plants 
and producing properties, and putting the money 
into government war bonds. All these items may 
be grouped under the classification of ‘‘neglected 
maintenance.” 

As a matter of fact, neglected maintenance calls 
fot three or four times as much reconstruction 
work as does direct war destruction of property. 
The total destruction done by Germany and Aus- 
tria—the destruction not only to permanent prop- 
erty such as factories and buildings, but also to 
inventories such as goods, supplies, and crops— 
probably did not total more than $25,000,000,000, 
even at present prices. Yet the total cost of the 
war was about $208,300,000,000. Of these total 
costs, about one-half consists of moneys or funds 
paid as wages, salaries, profit, etc., by the govern- 
ment directly or indirectly to the soldiers, war 
workers, and business men at home—this half 
of the war capital is not destroyed. The other 
half of the war capital goes into munitions, war 
equipment, and supplies which are utterly de- 
stroyed. ; 

Thus, without pretending to exact calculation 
on such a complicated matter, we may take $104,- 
000,000,000 as being the war destruction of capi- 
tal, and $25,000,000,000 of this as being the de- 
struction of physical property by Germany and her 
allies. Figuring in this way, property destruction 
appears to be only about one-third as great in 
total amount as neglected maintenance, using the 
latter term in its broadest sense to include all 
building and improvement work which on account 
of the war was prevented from being done. 


Labor More Efficient 


We may be fairly sure that it would take at 
least tens of billions of dollars of new construc- 
tion and repairs and improvements to put the 
world’s producing plants, transportation systems, 
and merchandising concerns in as good physical 
condition as they were before the war. Putting 
them in such condition is a huge task requiring 
vast amounts of capital, and the performance of 
this task is what is meant by a reconstruction 
boom. Heretofore the world has not possessed 
either the capital or the labor fof such a boom; 
but now Germany is providing some of the capital, 
and the laboring classes in every country, through 
increasing their own energy, performance, and 
efficiency, are providing the labor. 

So it is that for the first time since the war 
ended the great reconstruction work is actually 
coming into sight. There was much talk of such 
a boom during the last two months of 1918, and 
the whole of 1919, but it did not occur and there 


Building Needs Warrant Boom; 
Importance of Lower Costs 
and German Payments 


By Paul Clay 
“Forbes” Staff Economist 


never was any real chance that it would occur at 
that time. The capital and labor for it could not 
be had then. To be sure, France and Belgium 
have largely rebuilt the devastated regions, but this 
was done with borrowed capital costing 10 or 12 
per cent., and with labor and materials costing 
150 to 200 per cent. of normal prices. Instead of 
causing a boom, this rebuilding of the devastated 
regions was an actual burden to the rest of the 
world, because it absorbed capital which could 
not well be spared. We needed that capital for 
carrying on the primary business of feeding and 
clothing ourselves. 

Now, however, the situation is different. Food 
and clothing prices and labor costs have fallen 
enough so that the world other than Central Eu- 
rope can feed and clothe itself as well as in 1919 


and 1920, and still have left over a few billions of. 


earnings each year to put into reconstruction and 
repairs. It is all a question of how much effort 











Deferred Reconstruction 


E have suffered loss of housing only 

through decreased building opera- 
tions, while in France and Belgium tens 
of thousands of dwellings and manufac- 
turing plants have been destroyed. But tt is 
quite as important in estimating the probable 
extent of a reconstruction boom to take ac- 
count of deferred repair work. Paul Clay 
says: “As a matter of fact, neglected main- 
tenance calls for three or four times as much 
reconstruction work as does direct war de- 
struction of property.” The performance of 
such a huge task will bring the reconstruction 
boom, “beginning some time next year,” and 
the boom will be aided by lower costs of con- 
struction, increased labor efficiency, larger 
savings or surplus earnings, and new capital 
in the form of Germany’s cash reparation 
payments. This article brings out strikingly 
the importance of the latter by means of com- 
parative figures. 








and energy the workers of the world give in ex- 
change for the pay received—and workers include 
clerks, business and professional men, and man- 
agers, as well as so-called laborers. If the work 
delivered is so small in quantity and so high in 
price as to consume all of the world’s earnings 
merely in providing necessities of life, there is 
nothing left to go into new construction. But if 
the work delivered per day is large in quantity 
and moderate in price, there is a good balance of 
energy or effort left for construction, and a good 
balance of the world’s earnings left to pay for it. 

Otherwise expressed, the fall in wages, salaries, 
and profits, and the increase in the energy and 
performance of both employers and employees, 
has gone a long way toward making possible a re- 
construction boom. And in addition to the billion 
marks Germany has just paid, there falls due 
500,000,000 gold marks July 15, as much more 
October 15, and the equivalent of a 25 per cent. 
tax on exports from Germany on November 15. 
This tax is figured upon the basis of the three 
months ending July 31, plus a sinking fund of 1 
per cent. Hence the total 1921 payments should 
be about 2,250,000,000 gold marks, or $535,- 
500,000. 

In 1922 and succeeding years, these reparation 
payments, so long as they can be enforced, pro- 
gressively increase in amount. Nor does there 


seem to be any doubt but that France can enforce 
them for several years at least. The chances are 
that before she loses the political influence and 
military power to do so, the reconstruction boom 
will have run its course. 

How much, then, is $535,000,000? What is it 
capable of accomplishing? We can best under- 
stand by comparison with the building figures for 
the United States. In 1912, which was a boom 
year in building, the most complete returns, cover- 
ing 252 cities, showed aggregate expenditures of 
$1,037,341,769. Had all the smaller towns been 
included, the total of urban building would have 
been about $1,333,000,000, and had the farms and 
country also been included, it would probably 
have been about $1,655,000,000. In the typical 
pre-war year, urban building in this country 
amounted to about $1,200,000,000, and the grand 
total to $1,500,000,000. 


Effect of New Capital 


Germany’s 1921 payments, therefore, should he 
equivalent to about one-third of the cost of all the 
building done in the United States in the average 
pre-war year; and this is the best-housed country 
in the world. This German capital, together with 
the capital which other nations can now save out 
of earnings and devote to building, should amount 
to a huge sum. Probably, under the new regime 
of energy, efficiency, and thrift, the United States, 
France, Belgium, Italy, and Great Britain will, 
as soon as general business picks up, be able to 
spend $3,500,000,000 per annum for new con- 
struction. Adding to this the German payments, 
the total available for such construction in south- 
western Europe and the United States should, in 
1922 or 1923, be close to $5,000,000,000 annually. 

But these reparation payments are important 
and stimulating far out of proportion to their size. 
New capital has a powerful energizing influence 
upon industry. Before the war the American peo- 
ple created new capital, or made savings out of 
earnings, to the amount of only about $2,500,- 
000,000 annually. But this small injection of new 
life-blood so vitalized our industrial system that 
real estate and plant values crept steadily up- 
ward, and the yearly increase in our wealth from 
1904 to 1912 was fully $10,000,000,000, or four 
times the amount of the new capital produced. 

A dollar saved out of earnings and used to in- 
crease plant capacity is so helpful to values that 
directly or indirectly it adds about $4.00 to the 
total of values, or wealth. 

The people of almost any nation spend 90 to 93 
cents out of every dollar of earnings for operat- 
ing costs and living expenses, and have left only 7 
to 10 cents to use for business expansion. Prac- 
tically 100 per cent. of the indemnity funds, how- 
ever, will be available directly or indirectly for con- 
struction or for plant expansion of one kind or 
another. This $535,000,000 of reparation funds 
should, therefore, increase the expansion capital 
of the Entente nations as much as would $6,000,- 
000,000 or thereabouts of additional personal 
earnings. 

To ourselves, also, the indemnity and the re- 
construction boom should mean much. On ac- 
count of government and private loans Europe 
owes us something like $12,000,000,000, and shie is 
now getting into a much better position to pay. 

Approximately two-fifths of the reparation pay- 
ments are already being remitted to New York 
banks to the credit of the Entente governments. 
Presumably, it is the intention of Great Britzin, 
France, and other nations to use these indemnity 
funds for the purchase of goods and products in 
this country. Our export trade should thus be 
stimulated, our own capital supply should be in- 
creased, interest rates should work lower, and 
business of every kind should be much helped in 
this country beginning some time next year—on 
account of the reparation payments and the recon- 
struction boom. 





























Oh! the folf 


For eighteen months we have been fearlessly and 
frankly pointing out to you the danger of the open- 
knife switch. As a result thousands of plants have 
eliminated all possibility of switch accidents by in- 
stalling Square D Safety Switches. 


But is your plant one of the equally large number 
which have not? Are you one of the executives who 
have failed to profit by the costly experienceofothers ? 
Have you failed to visualize the possibilities of a fleet- 
ing contact between the hand ofa careless workman 
and an open-knife switch? Have you refused to 
provide safety when safety is so-cheaply bought? 


Canadian Factory: 


FORBES 


Square D—the approved safety switch 
Don’t wait until a careless workman maims himself. Act Now! 


Go out into your plant yourself. Count the unprotected, dangerous, open-knife 
switches. Then phone any good electrical contractor. Don’t wait to write him. He can 
tell you to a penny what it will cost to install Square D—the approved safety switch. 


DEALERS: Write for our proven business getting plan. It will help you hasten 
the installation of square D switches in the factories and homes in your territory 


Square D ee Detroit, U. S. A. 







—when safety is so cheaply Bog 


ight 


Properly handled, electricty isnever dangerous. But 
the open-knife switch has always been a source 
of accident and always will be! 





Outlawed—the open-knife switch! 


Denounced by safety experts, attacked by fire mar- 
shals, blacklisted by architects, and condemned by 
electrical contractors, the dangerous open-knife 
switch is doomed! So insistent was the cry for safer 
factories and homes, that the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters recently took an open stand against 
the open-knife switch and recommended the use of 
safety switches instead. 





Walkerville, Ontario 


Square D Safety Switch 


Makes Electricity Safe for Everyone 
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BREEDING PROSPERITY 

Artificial Means Will Not Solve Our 

Economic Problems 
(Continued from page 228) 


reduce our total business only about 5 per cent. 
Hence, there is no reason why we should become 
panic-stricken because our foreign trade is fall- 
ing off. 

(6) Standardization in manufacturing is rap- 
idly increasing, but great improvement can still be 
made. The Ford system can be applied to a great 
many commodities other than automobiles. Con- 
cerns that used to manufacture 10,000 different 
articles are now doubling their capacity but halv- 
ing the number of different articles they produce. 
All this is along the lines of efficiency and tends to 
maintain prosperity. = 

(7) The seasonable fluctuations in industry and 
commerce are being gradually ironed out. Part of 
the loss through seasonable manufacturing and 
purchasing is being eliminated by concerns’ taking 
on different lines. Thus, the coal merchant is go- 
ing into the ice business and vice versa. Much of 
the difficulty, however, has been due to custom and 
that is rapidly being changed. 

(8) Taxation will surely be reduced. Not only 
will the government reduce expenditures, but our 
system of taxation will be changed so as to encour- 
age production rather than penalize it. 

(9) Modern education for executives and em- 
ployees is rapidly being introduced. Industrial 
education is constantly growing in scope. 

(10) The United States has accumulated great 
wealth during the past five years, and has paid 
almost all of its foreign indebtedness. We are 
now a creditor nation instead of a debtor nation. 
Our people are the richest of any on the face of 
the earth. 

But let us not make the mistake of thinking that 
although conditions are fundamentally sound we 
can bring back prosperity by merely believing that 
everything is all right. The optimistic sales man- 
ager who says, “Think business is good and it will 
be good!” is as far wrong as the pessimistic pur- 
chasing agent who thinks that the country is going 
to the bow-wows. Although the difficulty to-day 
is spiritual or psychological, something more is 
needed than simply a change in our thinking. 
There must be a change in our motives. The wage 
worker and the employer to-day, like that shrewd 
business man of Jerusalem to whom Jesus talked 
2,000 years ago, need to be “born again.” They 
must change their points of view toward life and 
have new and better motives. Then prosperity 
will return. 

When will this be? 

Some experts prophesy that the worst has 
already taken place and that we are now on the 
up grade; others say that it will be two or three 
years before prosperity returns. 

My own guess is that we are going into a long 
period (covering a number of years) of gradually 
declining wages, decreasing interest rates, and 
lower prices. I do, however, guess that the vol- 
ume of business—measured by yards, bushels or 
tons—will come back sooner than most people 
believe. , 

Already Labor Day has come to be the business 
man’s New Year. Labor Day is the day when 
the men who do things return to their desks rest- 
ed and full of new plans. I have a big red circle 
about Labor Day on my calendar for this year of 
1921. It comes Monday, September 5, and I 
shouldn’t be surprised if by that time 51 per cent 
of the people will have learned their lesson, or, at 
least, have begun to study their lesson. If this 
guess is right, we all should at once begin to pre- 
pare for better business in the fall. Above all 
things, however, let us remember that in order to 
have better business in the fall we must be better 
ourselves between now and fall. 

Yes, we can get good times only as we get good 
hens ; that is, by breeding. And it takes time to 
breed good times the same as it takes time to breed 
good hens. It can’t be done all at once, or in one 


FORBES 


season. There must be a healthy, hardy, and 
pure stock with which to start. Records must be 
kept on all the poultry and the strong ones must 
be permitted to lead. We must not attempt to 
suspend natural laws. We must breed for strength 
and not weakness; for results and not for favor- 
ites. Yes, there’s a lot to learn about prosperity 
by studying poultry. 

Fundamentally, this country is “O. K.” We 
have the foundation for prosperity whenever we 
will show the proper spirit toward our work and 
our neighbors. But we cannot get prosperity by 
legislation or other artificial means. We can get 
it only by struggle, self control, and hard work— 
inspired by those spiritual qualities which are to 
civilization what fertility is to an egg. 





How U. S. and British Business 
Methods Differ 


(Continued from page 233) 


Unfortunately, since the American community 
is fundamentally industrial, success in America is 
apt to be measured almost entirely by dollars, and 
this converts the American aristocracy into an 
unpleasing plutocracy. Here, we English need 
not follow the American business man. __ 

At the same time, it must be freely acknowl- 
edged that the harshness in the American system 
due to the worship of the dollar as the symbol of 
success is wonderfully softened by American 
idealism, which has infused business with beauty 
and made it a channel for the expression of men’s 
highest creative faculties. Nothing is thought too 
good for American businesses. English visitors 
to America cannot fail to be impressed by the 
magnificence of their railway depots, their banks, 
and some of their best retail stores. This is be- 
cause business in America is the work of the 
aristocrat. The man of action is the leader, and 
he makes his business a monument to his service 
to express the noblest ideals within him. 

The absence of the feudal spirit in America has 
exactly the effect which one might suppose. Age 
in itself has no value. The Americans never hesi- 
tate to scrap buildings. They spend to make, while 
often we in England save to make, and in the 
saving do not do justice to our opportunities. 

The Americans are so proud of their busi- 
nesses that they study them in every detail. They 
were probably the first employers seriously to 
educate their employees, although here, in my 
opinion, they suffer from a great disadvantage as 
compared with ourselves, for the type of people 
who ;usually offer themselves for employment in 
the American factories and stores are possibly 
less educated, coming as they do from all over the 
world. The Americans might have trained their 
employees mechanically to give the service they 
need, but being proud of the business and its use- 
fulness they started the first educational and wel- 
fare sections, and these have been developed on 
highly scientific lines. We must remember that 
many English shopkeepers have for years done 
the same, but as it is not customary in England 
to indulge in the self-advertisement that is only 
too typical of America, not so much is known of 
this branch of activity. 

Curiously enough, in spite of the common idea 
that America is more democratic than England, 
there is far less liberty in America in many ways, 
and the relationship between people is harsher, for 
there is not the beautiful idea of noblesse oblige 
which is the mark of the old English aristocrat. 

America and England have very much to learn 
from each other, and if I have seemed to decry 
the Englishman in comparing the American, it is 
because as an Englishman I may perhaps be 
allowed to exercise the common characteristic of 
my country and criticise where I most love. 





When everything goes against you till you feel 
that you cannot hold out a minute longer; never 
give up then, for that’s just the time and the 
place where the tide will turn—Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. 





Individual-Freedom Rests 
Upon Group Action 
(Continued from page 231) 


It is beyond the power of either employers or 
workers singly to restore the characteristics of in- 
dividual agreements under our factory system of 
production. In modern industry capital and 
labor necessarily move in large aggregations. It 
is, therefore, manifestly unjust, irrational, and 
uneconomic for corporate capital to insist upon 
its organized power, and object to the workers’ 
demanding for themselves the same right to or- 
ganization, ‘representation and group action in 
the consideration and enforcement of their hopes, 
aims, and aspirations. 

The great mistake made in dealing with this 
subject is the misconception of what constitutes 
freedom. Every movement towards freedom is 
a movement toward greater economic and social 
interdependence between individuals.. Freedom 
to the savages meant freedom to kill. Freedom 
secured by society is the freedom only to help up- 
lift man. If trade unionism and group action on 
the part of workers are inimical to the freedom 
of the workers, we should then find more free- 
dom and individuality among the unorganized; 
yet everywhere the facts are reversed. Indeed, 
it is in every country, in every industry, in every 
tradé or calling where the workers are organize: 
that one will find the most characterful, the most 
progressive, and the greatest freedom-loving 
workers, who are the most difficult to coerce, in- 
timidate, or mislead. 

Experience has demonstrated beyond cavil or 
doubt that the freedom of the individual worker 
in industry to-day depends entirely upon the full 
exercise of his group rights, and that where he 
has been denied his group rights his individual 
freedom has come to an end. 





He Made Automatic ’Phone 
a Success 
(Continued from page 230) 


Russell, organized the Automatic Electric Com- 
pany, which took over all rights and properties of 
the old Strowger Automatic Telephone Ex- 
change. The financial position of the new com- 
pany was materially strengthened by selling stock 
practically at par. From that date business began 
to improve. Many large cities throughout the 
country were equipped with the automatic system, 
which even extended into Canada, Cuba, Hawaii, 
South America, Australia, and New Zealand. 
Much of this foreign business was really the out- 
growth of interest awakened through the exhibit 
at the World’s Fair, although real action did not 
begin until much later. 

The first real European connection was with a 
firm in Berlin, through whose output a number 
of German and Austrian cities were equipped. In 
1912, an English company was launched with 
headquarters in Liverpool and a number of Eng- 
lish cities installed the automatic. About the 
same time arrangements were entered into with 
a Paris house, which resulted quite as satisfac- 
torily. And from these beginnings the use of the 
automatic became world-wide. 

What brings success? “Luck,” says one man; 
“Work,” says another; “Persistence” says a 
third. I asked Mr. Harris. 

“Nothing of luck or fortunate circumstance has 
accounted for this,” said he, “but a third of a cen- 
tury of unceasing effort and loyalty to an idea, a 
firm conviction that we were right, and unendiny 
toil to fit ourselves to meet the situation when it 
arose. But more than anything else, in this hour 
of achievement fulfilled, we prize the thought 
that it has come as the result of splendid team 
work on the part of all who have thrown in their 
lot with the cause.” 





Greatness and modesty are interlocked.— 


Ralph P. Anderson. 
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These Institutions 
Use the Americana 


IN NEW YORK 


\merican Bank Note Co. 
,merican International Corp. 
\merican Tel. & Tel. Co. 
Bankers Trust Co. 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Empire Trust Co. 

Equitable Life Assur. Society 
General Electric Co. 

Guaranty Trust Co. 
Metropolitan Life Insur. Co. 
National Aniline & Chem. Co. 
New York Life Insurance Co. 
New York State Banking Dept. 
N. Y. State Income Tax Bureau 
N. Y. State Insurance Dept. 
Rome Wire Co. 
Simmons-Boardman Co. 

Solvay Process Co. 

Vestern Electric Co. 

J. G. White Engineering Co. 


IN PENNSYLVANIA 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Gulf Refining Co. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co. 


IN MICHIGAN 


Berkly & Gay Furniture Co. 
Bissel Carpet Sweeper Co. 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
Federal Motor Truck Co. 

D. M. Ferry & Co. 

Ford Motor Co. 

General Motors Corp. 

Hudson Motor Car Co. 
Maxwell Motor Car Co. 
National Twist Drill & Tool Co. 
Postum Cereal Co. 

Reo Motor Car Co. 

Republic Motor Truck Co. 
Timken Detroit Axle Co. 


IN ILLINOIS 


(Amalgamated Machinery Co. 
American Steel Foundries 
Chicago Tribune 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Continental & Commercial Bank 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co. 
First National Bank of Chicago 


General Amer. Tank Car Corp. 


Link Belt Co. 

Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co. 
Rand McNally Co. 

Swift & Co. 


IN OHIO 


\merican Rolling Mill Co. 
Brown Hoisting Machine Co. 
Cleveland Automobile Co. 
Dayton Wright Airplane Co. 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Lakewood Engineering Co. 
National Cash Register Co. 
Ohio Cities Gas Co. 

Peerless Motor Co. 
Standard Parts Co. 
lorbenson Axle Co. 

Willard Storage Battery Co. 





Is Your Business Insured 


against losses caused by failure 
to obtain accurate information in 
advance of business commitments? 


The nationally known institutions listed in the column 
at the left have placed the Encylopedia AMERICANA in 
their working libraries as insurance against misinforma- 
tion. 


Losses due to errors of judgment can sometimes be 
excused. But losses caused by a failure to ascertain avail- 
able facts are inexcusable. 


Executives of large business institutions are learning 
that an adequately organized Intelligence Section is as vital 
to the general staff of a business as to that of an army. 


It is a pretty small business these days that doesn’t di- 
rectly or indirectly touch the four quarters of the globe, 
and business executives find that they must have constant- 
ly available trustworthy information on a thousand and 
one subjects. 


An up-to-date (not a ten-year-old, pre-war) authorita- 
tive reference work of the knowledge of the world is indis- 
pensable in modern business. 


There is no substitute for the AMERICANA. That is 
why banks, manufacturing concerns, trading companies 
and public service corporations throughout the country 
are ordering it for their executive offices. 


Its 80,000 articles by more than 2,000 eminent specialists 
cover the knowledge and thought of the world of today— 
not the world of ten years ago, before the Great War revo- 
lutionized thought and progress, and make a new map 
of Europe. 


Commerce, industry and finance—from the American 
point of view—are thoroughly and accurately covered. 


The AMERICANA is new on every page of its thirty 
well-printed volumes. 


The AMERICANA is as useful in the home 
as in the office. It is an ideal gift from one 
member of the family to another. 


The Encyclopedia 


AMERICAN 


The Leading Reference Work of the World 





Memo for your secretary: 


Ask the Encyclopedia Americana Corporation, 27 William Street, 
New York (or People’s Gas Building, Chicago), to send me free of 
charge complete data on the new AMERICANA. - 

















Some of the 2,000 
Contributors to the 
Americana 


M. De Saint Amand 

Engineer to the Chemin de Fer du Nord, 
France. 

J. Ogden Armour 

President of Armour & Co. 

H. O. Arnold-Foster 

Formerly Secretary to the Admiralty and 
Secretary of State for War, Author of ‘‘The 
Citizen Reader,’’ ‘‘A History of England,’’ 
“In a Conning Tower,’’ ‘“‘Our Home 
Army,”’ etc. 

Sydney W. Ashe 

Educational Dept., Gen. Elec. Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass. 

A. Aulard 

Professor of Revolutionary History in the 
University of Paris. 

Oscar F. Austin, M.A. 

Statistician, Nat’l City Bank of N. Y. 
John Spencer Bassett, Ph.D. 
Professor of History, Smith College, editor 
of World War section of The Americana. 
Hilaire Belloc 

Author of ‘‘Danton,’’ ‘‘Robespierre,’’ etc 
Hermanna Biggs, M.D. 

New York State Public Health Committee. 
Chas. J. Bonaparte, LL.B., LL.D. 
Attorney-General in the Cabinet of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. . 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, LL.D. 
Author of “‘Stephen Decatur,’’ ‘‘American 
Fights and Fighters,’’ etc. 

Haley Fiske, A.M. 

Vice-President of the Metropolitan Lite 
Insurance Co. 

Bancroft Gherhardi 

Chief Engineer, American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 

Florus R. Baxter 

Chief Chemist, Vacuum Qil Co. 

Elmer Elsworth Brown, Ph.D., LL.D. 
Chancellor of N. Y. University. 

Luther Burbank, Sc.D. 

Santa Rosa, Cal. 

Count Candiani 

Admiral of the Royal Italian Navy. 
Rear-Admiral W. L. Capps 

Chief Constructor, U. S. -Navy. 

Wm. Harding Carter 

Major-General, U. S. Army. 

A. R. Chilson 

B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Frank W. Clarke, S.B., D.Sc., LL.D. 
Chemist for the U. 8. Geological Survey. 
Louis A. Coolidge, A.B. 

Former'y Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Washington, D. C. 

Royal S. Copeland, M.D. 

Dean, N. Y. Homeopathic Medical College 
and Flower Hospital, Health Commissioner 
of N. c. 


Edwin W. DeLeon, LL.B. 


President of the Casualty Co. of America, 
Maurice Francis Egan, Ph.D., LL,D. 
Late Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 


Plenipotentiary to Denmark. 

Samuel Gompers 

President, American Federation of Labor. 

Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Litt.D. 

Professor of Government, Harvard Uni- 

versity. 

Myron T. Herrick, LL.D. 

President, Society for Savings, Cleveland. 

Ohio; U. S. Ambassador to France. 


John Grier Hibben, Ph.D., LL.D., 
L.H.D 


President of Princeton University. 

W. J. Holland, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 
Director, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wm. T. Hornaday, Sc.D. 

Director of New York Zoological Park. 
Henry Pratt Judson, LL.D. 
President of University of Chicago. 

Geo. F. Kunz, Ph.D., Sc.D. 

Gem Expert, Tiffany & Co., New York City. 
Stephen Leacock, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
Professor of Economics and _ Political 
Economics, McGill University. 

Sir Sidney Lee, M.A., Litt.D. 
Editor, “Dictionary of National Biography.”’ 
David Lindquist, E.E. 

Chief Engineer, Engineering Dept., Otis 
Elevator Co. 

Baron Nobuaki Makino 
Representative of Japan at the Paris Peace 
Conference. 

Thos. C. Martin, E.E. 

Secretary, National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation. 

Victor Emanuel Orlando 

Former Premier of Italy and Italian Pleni- 
potentiary to the Paris Pesce Conference. 
William Osler, M.D., LL.D., Sc.D. 
Late Regius Professor of Medicine, Oxford 
University, England. 

Walter Dill Scott, Ph.D. 

Director, Bureau of Salesmanship Research, 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitt;- 
burgh, Pa. 

Chas. P. Steinmetz, Ph.D 


General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
MN. F. 


Louis F. Swift 

President, Swift & Co., Chicago, IIL. 
Elihu Thompson, Ph.D., Sc.D. 
General Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass. 
Frank A. Vanderlip, A.M., LL.D. 
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The future of 
Oil 
and 


Oil Securities 


Is not a period of under- 
production certain to fol- 
low the present period of 
over-production ? 





Is there not now an oppor- 
tunity to buy securities of 
large producing oil com- 
panies at Bargain Prices? 
These or other questions 
on the oil industry and 


oil securities carefully 
answered on_ request. 


Henry L. Doherty 
-& Company 


Bond Department 
60 Wall St., New York 
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PURCHASE 


One Share each of 
Ten Listed Dividend Paying 


Preferred Stocks 


may be made by an initial 
deposit of 


$164 


and followed by twenty-four 
equal monthly payments of 


$7 


“These stocks combined pay 
$67 a year in dividends, and 
at current low prices show a 
yield of well above 8%. 


Write for. list and free 
descriptive booklet F.B.-704. 


E. L. WITTMEYER & CO. 


Incorporated 
Investment Securities 


42 Broadway New York 
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Chemical 


Actively traded in on 
the New York Curb 


Information concerning 
the affairs of this com- 
pany will be furnished 
gratis upon request. 


DAVID MALTMAN 


20 Broad St. New York 
Telephone: Rector 4778-4779-3297 
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Views of Leaders 


(Continued from page 223) 


rate from $2 to $1 quarterly, says: 
“The volume of business has gradually 
decreased during the last six months. This 
las made necessary a readjustment of 
wages and salaries at this time, and it has 
been thought also to be in the best in- 
terests of the stockholders to reduce for 
this quarter the dividend heretofore paid 
on the common stock. It is believed that 
the bottom has been reached in the busi- 
ness depression’ and that the country’s 
consumption is now considerably in ex- 
cess of current production. However, on 
account of the slow reduction of the sur- 
plus stocks that were accumlated during 
the war, the new business now being 
placed is not in such volume as will yield 
sufficient profit to warrant the continuance 
at this time of dividends at the rate here- 
tefore paid.” 


Sees Turn in Price Movement 

Francis H. Sisson, vice-president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York: 
“While there is great unevenness in price 
levels and some commodities must under- 
go further liquidation, it is equally true 
that other prices have depreciated too 
much and are now beginning to ascend 
to their rightful level. It is essential for 
the public to realize that the turn has 
arrived in the prices of some commodities. 
Many buyers seem to be pursuing a hand- 
te-mouth purchasing policy in the hope 
that prices generally will recede to the 
pre-war level. Apparently they fail to 
understand that it is of little consequence 
at what level prices are stabilized so long 
as they are stabilized, which is the impor- 
tant object. And stabilization wil! come 
when there is proper adjustment of 
various commodity prices one to another 
and between costs of production and dis- 
tribution of commodities and their prices 
to consumers. That which would help 
this country most of all at present would 
be a national movement to buy, not ‘until 
it hurts,’ but until it helps.” 


Demand for Oil Light 

“A revival of demand for petroleum 
products,” declares Walter C. Teagle, 
president of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, “hinges on tiie resump- 
tion of general business. The oil busi- 
ness has not escaped the depressicn any 
more than other essential industries, 
although I do believe that it has not been 
affected as much as other lines. Every 
idle freight car one sees means that one- 
half gallon less of lubricating oil is being 
consumed daily. Reduced operations in 
the industrial world curtail the use of 
lubricants, and, in many cases, the con- 
sumption of fuel oil. So far there has 
been no improvement in demand for oil 
for export purposes.” 

Unless the railroads effect rigid econo- 
mies government operation and owner- 
ship will be inevitable, S. Davies War- 
field, president of the National Associa- 
tion of Railroad Security Owners, told 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
“The question is,” he said, “Can sufficient 
revenue be obtained from rates and fares 
considered reasonable by the public and 
shippers, and will these rates bear a rela- 
tion to prices of the articles transported 
that will not impede commerce, or will 
part of the money required to meet the 
necessities of transportation have to be 
supplied in public interest by taxation? 


The last proposition means government 
cperation and eventually government 
ownership, and unless effective railroad 
organization is consummated to introduce 
rigid economies this cannot be avoided. 
If the railroads themselves cannot pro- 
duce convincing evidence of the neces- 
sity of a railroad rate and the relation 
that rate bears to the commodity trans- 
ported fault cannot be found if the gov- 
ernment intervenes to settle these ques- 
tions.” 
Conditions in South America 


Discussing business conditions in South 
America, where he spent eleven months, 
Louis H. Kieck, general manager of the 
Anglo-South American Bank of London, 
said: “I found in practically ‘all coun- 
tries evidence of the universal world 
crisis prevalent everywhere, incident to 
the cessation of the sale of their own 
staple products, owing to a severe fall in 
prices and almost complete stagnation of 
consumption. This embarrassment is due 
partly to a falling off in the export of 
the natural products of the countries, 
such as coffee, sugar, cocoa and metals, 
and partly to the unfavorable effects of 
the heavy depreciation of exchange, all 
of which has brought about a severe dis- 
location approaching a virtual trade 
paralysis. In my opinion the crisis has 
not yet passed. These countries are still 
experiencing great difficulty in financing 
their imports, and, owing to the great 
falling off of the import duties, which 
form a large proportion of the national 
budgets, many of the goverments are hard 
put to balance their budgets and meet 
their heavily increasing expenditures for 
governmental purposes.” 


German Labor Costs Low 


According to Charles G. Du Bois, presi- 
dent of the Western Electric Company, 
who has just returned to the United 
States from a tour of Europe, Germany 
is in a position today to undersell the 
world on most manufactured articles. 
Industrially, he said, Germany seems to 
be as efficient as ever, and the low wages, 
as measured in the currency of other 
countries, competent workers eager to 
produce, and reparation more or less 
settled, are all factors which will enable 
Germany to turn out many lines of manu- 
factured articles to sell profitably for less 
moncy than any other country. Mr. Du 
Bois calculates that-the cost of German 
labor in the metal working trades, meas- 
ured in dollars, is about one-tenth of 
the cost of equivalent labor here. 

A. W. Williamann, secretary of the 
American Manufacturers’ Export Asso- 
ciation: “I have always maintained that 
there is for every manufacturer’s com- 
modity a market somewhere in the world. 
I am convinced that the manufacturer 
who does an export business has the 
advantage over the one who only deals 
locally, because it is very rare that all 
markets are dull at the same time. It 
seems to me that now is the time for 
manufacturers to select their markets, 
concentrate on them and do everything in 
their power to promote sales in them. 
This should have a tendency to gradually 
increase the selling possibilities in other 
fields. We should look forward to sell- 
ing in a normal way, rather than look back 
at the depressed period passed through.” 


A Study of 
Bond Values 


W HETHER a long term 
3% or 4% bond selling 
at 50% or 60% of its par 
value, or one of the new 
issues yielding 8% or bet- 
ter, should be purchased, 
is a problem the average 
investor is meeting today, 


A solution is offered for 
those who send for our 
Letter No. XK-33. 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


Investment Securities 
62 Cedar Street, New York 
105 S. La Salle St. Chicago 


Boston Cleveland Hartford 
Philadelphia Minneapolis Pittsburgh 
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Mid-Year Investment 
Recommendations 


Higher yields than may ever 
again occur are available in this 
mid-year investment market. July 
maturities and interest payments 
have a wonderful opportunity for 
satisfactory (long and short term) 
reinvestment. 


Yields from 7% to 9% 
Maturities 1 to 20 Years 


The situation is well worth care- 
ful study, and for the assistance 
of investors large and small we 
have prepared a_ special folder 
containing our mid-year invest- 
ment recommendations. 


Write for your copy today. 
Ask for Leaflet FM-70. 


H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
208 S. La Salle St. 111 Broadway 


Providence New Haven 
Minneapolis Madison 
Oklahoma City 


Boston 
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How to Make Money 
and Keep It 


Men work hard and long to make money, 
only to throw it away over night through poor 
investments. as 

They fail through lack of FINANCIAL SKILL. 

How You May 
Make Your Money 
Make More Money 

and Care for It 

Successfully 
is explained in our 
FREE 20-page book- 
let. 

Page 4 contains 4 
diagram which vill 
show you exactly 
what to do to gain 
FINANCIAL _ INDE- 
PENDENCE. The 
diagram on Page 9 
may prove the turn- 
ing point in your 
whole life. 


Simply ask for a copy of F.J.-9. 
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BUSINESS EDITORIALS 
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On Current Events and Trends 








¢ 
Farmers Better Off 
HAVE just been talking with a friend 
| who has returned from a very exten- 
sve tour through the agricultural states 
of the Middle West, and he declares 
most emphatically that the farmers have 
nearly all thrown off their bad fit of the 
blues and are now feeling quite confident. 
They are getting all the harvest hands they 
need at very reasonable wages, and the 
men are doing a full day’s work. The 
customary bands of harvest hands have 
this year been swelled by thousands and 
thousands of college students who con- 
cluded that it would be impossible to find 
temporary employment in towns or cities. 
Then, the prices for grain have had a 
very substantial advance, and as this year’s 
crops are being produced at low cost, the 
farmer sees daylight ahead. There are 
still lots of unpaid farm debts, but this 
situation is gradually improving. Isn't 
it refreshing to have even one word of 
good cheer in these days when almost 
everyone has surrendered to gloomy pes- 
simism ? 


Threatened Danger Averted 

HE raising of $50,000,000 by bankers 

to help cattle raisers will help all of 
us in the long run, because there was 
grave danger that a sufficient number of 
live stock would not be produced to meet 
future requirements. 


Courage Now Will Pay 

UBBER at less than 12 cents a pound 

cannot last. Nor probably can 13- 
cent copper. Just-as prices rose too far 
during the boom, quite a few of them 
are now tumbling too far during the re- 
action. Many securities, also, have been 
hammered unduly, and are certain to re- 
bound. Those who have or can borrow 
capital should exercise some of the courage 
and daring they exercised when things were 
booming. Most raw materials and com- 
modities are to-day distinctly cheap. Users 
would make little mistake in arranging 
long-term contracts for future require- 
ments. Buyers should make a point of an- 
alyzing prices now as compared with pre- 
war days. Where the level is below that 
of 1914, it can be fairly assumed that 
little or no risk is entailed by making con- 
tracts, for costs of production are bound 
to remain considerably higher than they 
were before the war. How much higher? 
Perhaps an average of 25 per cent. for 
some time to come. What prices will do 
next year will be governed chiefly by 
business conditions this Fall and Winter. 


Given brisk business, it is quite conceivable 
that the price level may advance mod- 
erately, because the decline which will 


come in various products will doubtless 
be offset by recovery in those which are 
now quoted below cost of production. 


Economy Rather Than Taxation 
yp BE les tax is being pushed by quite 
a few powerful interests and, also, 
strangely enough, by some of the “popu- 
lar” newspapers. Indications, however, are 
that it will not be endorsed by Congress. 
It begins to look as if the Administration 


will really bring about very substantial 
economies and thus reduce the amount 
to be raised by public levies. President 
Harding has given warning to all office- 
holders that swift punishment will be 
meted ont for any effort to obstruct dras- 
tc cutting down of the office-holding army. 


The selection of Charles G. Dawes as 
Director of the Budget justifies hopes 
that governmental estimates and expendi- 
tures will this year, for the first time, be 


placed on a businesslike basis. Our legisla- 
tors, too, are learning that the public are 
very much in earnest in insisting upon 
reduced expenditure of their money. The 
refusal to sanction the full amount which 
it was proposed to spend for naval pur- 
poses reflects the temper of fhe people. 
The imposition of a sales tax would be 
almost universally interpreted by working 
people as aimed at their pockets. And in 
view of the rather widespread feeling that 
President Harding is working very closely 
with financial and business interests, it 
would be unwise to take a step calculated 
to arouse resentment among the rank and 
file. Did you notice that the American 
Federation of Labor passed a resolution 
protesting against the sales tax? 


Sales Can Be Made 

6é ORBES” has cited several in- 

stances where companies have re- 
fused to bow to pessimism and have ag- 
gressively gone ahead and developed a 
wonderful amount of business. Read this, 
from Industrial Management: “Has any 
industry been harder hit in the current 
‘depression’ than shipbuilding and recon- 
ditioning? No. Yet there is a manufac- 
turer of davits, lifeboats and release gears 
whose big factory at Hudson, N. Y., is 
still running to ‘capacity... How did he 
dw it? He ‘tuned up’ his sales force. He 
worked with them to plan their work so 
that no sales opportunity would be over- 
looked. He expanded his advertising and 
made it timely, vital, interesting. At the 
last marine show one would see people 
standing in the crowd reading, ‘A Story 
of the North Sea,’ one of his circulars. 
A man was seen walking down lower 
Broadway oblivious to everything—read- 
ing a copy of this same circular.” 


Worst is Over 

UR agricultural people, who consti- 

tute fully one-third of our entire 
population, are now buying a little more 
freely. They are not making costly in- 
vestments in new machinery or expensive 
implements or new buildings, or automo- 
biies, but they are resuming purchases of 
clothing, shoes and other necessaries which 
they ceased buying last year. Vice-Presi- 
dent Loeb, of Sears, Roebuck & Co., states: 
“Our business is enormous and about the 
same in character as last month. We feel 
better than for a long time. Our position 
is very satisfactory and decidedly com- 
ferting.’ Without question, the most 
trying period for our farmers and also 
for most industries and most merchants 
is over. 


Contracts 

CONTRACT is a contract. That 

is the pith of a decision rendered by 
a jury in the United States District Court 
at Baltimore in sustaining a contract for 
the sale of sugar made by a subsidiary 
of the American Sugar Refining Company 
with a wholesale concern. President 
Babst comments thus: “Sanctity of con- 
tracts has become one of the foremost is- 
sues in the business world. The decision 
at Baltimore, like many others in the 
courts throughout the country, goes a 
long way in giving the prompt and peremp- 
tory answer, which all right thinking men 
expect.” Certainly the cancellation evil 
is one of the banes of the business world. 
At the same time, it is not always good 
business, in times of disaster, to stand on 
the letter of one’s rights. There is a time 
to insist on one’s pound of flesh, and a 
time when compromise effects better re- 
sults. 
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“Makes all figur- 
ing as easy as 
turning the 
crank,”’ 
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Photograph of section of offices of Export Department, The Texas Co., N. Y. 


It Saves the Texas Co. 
over 960 hrs. each week 


HESE extracts from a letter from The Texas Com- 
pany, one of the largest oil companies, demonstrate 
the practical dollar and cents value of the Monroe Cal- 
culatingj Machine to every business, large and small, 


manufacturing, 


wholesaling or retailing, on all kinds of 


calculating work, including addition. 


THE TEXAS CO. SAYS: 


“We have in use in the Export 
Department 32 Monroes. These 
are used for the purpose of 
arriving at the values per 
unit, marketing costs and net 
backs.” 


“There are approximately 159 
employees using these ma- 
chines. We do not have regu- 
lur operators for same.” 


“We estimate that the results 
obtained are about one-third 
of the time required to do the 
work by hand... .approximate- 
ly 80 hours per week are saved 
by the use of each machine.” 


32 Monroes in the Export Depart- 
ment alone! In 1916 the entire Texas 
Co. was using only 2 Monroes. To- 
day they are using 63 Monroes in 
different departments, a significant 
tribute to the valuable services of 
the Monroe. 


a 


“ Note that:—159 employes are 
using the 32 Monroes in the Export 
Dept. No special training is neces- 
sary to operate the Monroe. Every- 
one is able to use it almost immedi- 
ately. Easily carried from desk to desk 
or department to department wher- 
ever figure-work is being done. 


“One-third the time required”— 
the Monroe is thus saving the Texas 
Company many thousands of dollars 
in this one department alone. Hun- 
dreds of other Monroe users report 
proportionate savings in figuring 
payrolls, invoices, interest, inventor- 
‘ ies, engineering formulae; etc., etc. 


NC OSS LT LSS” 


It costs you money—in salaries and in unlocated errors—to be 
without a Monroe, regardless of the kind of business you are in. 
The coupon is for your convenience. Tear off and mail now. 
It will be referred to the Monroe office nearest you—and there 
are over 100 offices rendering Monroe service in the United 


States and Canada. 


i recep toons Sarina seine ae pa ccna hemes, 


Monrce Calculating Machine Co., Woolworth Building, New York 


Without placing us under 


[] Send me a copy 


any obligation (check items desired): 


of “Monroe Methods in Modern Accounting.” 


{J Send me special folders for technical men. 


CJ Send me special information on 


en ee 


MU iincikes aca siden oamsnki 
Address 


F.-7-9-21 
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Stocks - Bonds 


Grain - Cotton 


Bought and sold 
on commission 


Extensive private wire system reaching 
the principal Grain and Cotton 
Market centers. 


A. A. Housman & Co. 


New York Stock gy ol 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New York ——— Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Members: 


Associate Members of 
Liverpool Cotton Association 


20 Broad Street, New York 


Branch Offices: 

25 W. 88rd Street, New York City 
Liberty Building, Philadelphia 
Woodward Bldg., Washington 

Amsterdam, Holland 














Analysis Reveals 
That 


the present group prices of the 
following selected dividend 
paying stocks 


Studebaker 
Union-Pacifie 
Pan-Amer. Pet. 
Bald. Locomotive 


United Retail Stores 
Is 


(a) 6.2 points above the absolute 

lows of 1920. 

(b) 49.0 points below the ‘ahiciiahis 
highs of 1920. 

(c) 66.8 points below the ehnclute 
highs of 1919. 

This analysis contains clearly- 

drawn sketches of these stocks and 

covers the group from the angle of 

profit-making possibilities and lib- 

eral investment yield when pur- 

chased on conservative account. 


Copy mailed on request 
Ask for F. 70 


S: ‘S: RuSKAY & (0. 


ESTABLISHED 1877 
a Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Phone: Bowling Green 3200 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


New Low Records All Around—Latter Part of 
July Should See Final Buying Opportunities 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 
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HE stock market is the most reliable 
forecaster of future business condi- 
tions. No matter how much disappointed 
Wall Street speculators may rant against 
the operations of professional bears, sel- 
dom, if ever, and never for any length of 
time, does the market move against the 
majority opinion of the nation-wide army 
of investors. This majority opinion, in- 
formed to the last detail as to the condi- 
tion and trend of national industries, is 
almost invariably correct; it makes the 
market. Recently expressed very decisively 
by the preponderance of selling over buy- 
ing orders, the majority opinion must now 
be accepted as favoring the belief that there 
will be little if any general business im- 
provement next fall and winter. Still hop- 
ing—the logical time to look for signs of 
revival is, therefore, in the spring of 1922. 
It was pointed out here some time ago 
that “liquidation of materials at lower 
prices has not been completed and it would 
not be surprising—since sufficient buying 
demand to take care of sales at slightly 
above the low prices has not developed— 
if new low prices were seen in many 
lines of raw materials and semi-finished 


1920 
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themselves in the same position as the 
speculating public. For this reason it is 
inadvisable to purchase stocks when the 
market is in the midst of the first tech- 
nical rally after a severe break; it is best 
to await the secondary decline when ad- 
vantage may be taken of new low records 
which are likely to be made in many direc- 
tions. Last winter the temporary tech- 
nical stabilization of the market maintained 
a rather firm tone for three weeks—the 
last week in November and the first two 
weeks in December; then came the final 
dip and the real purchasing opportunities. 
Such a performance may not be repeated 
to the extent of such severe declines as 
came late last December, but it seems logi- 
cal to expect that the last two weeks of 
this month will present many excellent 
buying opportunities, no matter how tempt- 
ingly firm the market may appear on the 
surface in the meantime. 

As stated in the last previous outlook, 
the fall rally is likely to be highly selective. 
It will be difficult to pick the desirable 
issues. So far it may be said that reports 
from widespread districts indicate incipient 
improvement in such industries as tobacco, 
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T is generally accepted that 
the Partial Payment Plan 
is really an advantageous 

credit arrangement. 






We desire to emphasize the advan- 
tage of using this plan at the present 
time, when the high rate of money 
is keeping security prices down, 
though commodity prices are per- 
ceptibly dropping off. 


Our interesting booklet describiny 
our plan will be sent on request. 
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If 
Building 
An Income 
Interests You 


we shall be glad to submit 
plans showing a 


Sound Foundation 
for your dollars 


Write Dept.F.M.-51 for copy 
of our booklet, “Thrift-Sav- 
ings-Investment”; sent free. 
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66 BROADWAY, NEWYORK 
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Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


74 BROADWAY 


Our latest booklet (fourth edi- 
tion) “Foreign Exchange Ex- 
plained” clarifies what appears 
to be a difficult problem to pros- 


railway equipment, bakery goods, stone 
products, brick, jewelry and silverware, 
structural and architectural iron, sheet 


products before final liquidation is com- 
pleted.” Special attention was called to 
crude rubber, then selling around 16% 
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cents per pound; this commodity has since 
declined to close to 11 cents per pound, 
which represents about one-third of the 
cest of production. Cotton, grain, copper 
and sugar have also declined sharply, and 
in copper the bottom has probably not yet 
been reached. Cost of production does not 
govern selling prices in a market dominated 
by necessitous sellers; any more than in- 
trinsic values may be expected to have 
much weight in the stock market under 
similar conditions. Those who must sell 
must take what they can get. 

In the stock market, necessitous selling 
has carried all averages down to new low 
records for the bear market which has 
now had almost uninterrupted sway since 
November, 1919. As this is being written 
the market is developing greater powers 
of resistance, due largely to banking sup- 
port which appeared at the most critical 
time. Stocks bought for purposes of sup- 
port are usually sold out on a 2- or 4-point 
rally, so that the same interests may be in 
an unhampered position in the event that 
further support should be necessary. Other- 
wise those who give support might find 


metal work and hardware, paints and dyes, 
silk goods, wool manufactures, knit goods, 
and confections. Not much stock market 
guidance may be gained from some of 
these items, but emphasis may be laid on 
improvement in tobacco, building materials, 
paints and dyes, woolen goods, and con- 
fections. And basing selections on these 
indications, such stocks as Allied Chemical, 
for building materials and dyes, P. Loril- 
lard and American Tobacco, National 
Lead, American Woolen and Loft, Inc., 
would seem to merit consideration. Al- 
ready the National Lead Co. reports a 
business of large proportions in white lead. 
Among others that look good may also be 
mentioned Central Leather, Associated Dry 
Goods ist preferred, Endicott-Johnson, 
Famous Players, N. Y. Dock, Studebaker, 
U. S. Realty and Woolworth. 

To these specialties there may be added 
the railroad, public utility, and copper 
stocks that have been consistently recom- 
mended here. But it must be said that 
there is some doubt as to the effect of a 
further possible fall in copper quotations 
on the stocks of the mining concerns. 





pective purchasers of Foreign 
Securities. 


Owners of Foreign Securities 
will find this booklet of ines- 
timable value. 
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You Can Insure 


your trades in the stock 
market by the proper 
use of options. 


They possess other im- 
portant features and 
offer great money mak- 
ing possibilities when 
used for trading pur- 
poses. 


Send for Descriptive 
Circular F. M. 


S.H. WILCOX& Co 
PUTS ana CALLS 
PUARANTEED BY MEMBERS OF THE 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
233 Brosdway New York, 
Phone Barclay 52/6 











Courage 








Fundamentally the nation is 
sound. Our industries are emerg- 
ing from the period of deflation 
with a clean bill of health and 
the forward march of business will 
soon be again under way. 


Thinking investors, with the 
courage of their convictions, are 
purchasing seasoned securities to- 
day and should undoubtedly reap 
large profits, plus a liberal in- 
come. 


In the current issue of our “Trad- 
ing Suggestions,” we have care- 
fully selected several exceptional 
market opportunities which are 
discussed from various angles. 


If you cannot call, send 
for circular F-341. 




















Wilson & Chardon 


Members Consolidated 
Stock Exchange of New York 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 























The Stop Loss 


—How to Use the Stop Loss Order 
—Protecting the Trading Capital 
—Protecting Profits when Made 


The above subject is fully explained in 
Chapter III of our booklet, 

“Five Successful Methods of 
Operating in the Stock Market’ 
Written by an expert. 36 pages, illus- 
trated by graphs. Second and enlarged 
edition now ready. Those interested in 
securing a copy of this valuable book 


should write on their business or 
letterhead for C-4. 


SEXSMITH 
“AND COMPANY 


Investment Securities 
107 Liberty Street New York 
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Little Dividend Payers 


Here is a list of five stocks selling at 
$20 a share or less which are paying divi- 
dends and have good prospects of continu- 
ing to make such payments, and which, 
taken as a group, possess considerable 
speculative merit: 





Divi- Price 
P dend. About. Yield. 
Dome Mines......... $1 $15 6.6% 
Hupp Motors........ 1 11 9.0% 
a 2 Saas 1 10 10.0% 
Miami Copper ...... 2 20 10.0% 
Texas Pac.C.&0O... 1 19 5.3% 
NL: 5 s0.cccaw eee $6 «=$75 =6*8.0% 
* Average. 


Rubber Goes Lower 


Rubber quotations have broken again, 
this time reaching a level close to 11 cents 
for first-grade plantation crepe. It is es- 
timated that the cost of production of this 
grade of rubber is around 30 to 35 cents a 
pound, so that a rebound is sooner or later 
to be expected. But the market recently 
has been ruled by supply and demand, with 
no regard for value. And stocks of com- 
panies producing the crude material are 
likely to be in poor demand until the con- 
dition of serious over-supply is straightened 
out. 


Tobacco Business Good 


In searching about for businesses which 
are doing well in the midst of depression 
and which seem to have a good outlook 
over the next twelve months or so, one 
cannot afford to overlook the tobacco 
shares, no matter how much he may wish 
to condemn the market tactics of the 
powers that be in the tobacco world. P. 
Lorillard common, which has paid from 10 
tc 12 per cent. on its common stock since 
the company was left to shift for itself 
following the dissolution of the tobacco 
trust in 1911, is one of the best of the 
speculative issues. Although the common 
stock has been increased from the original 
$15,155,600 to the present outstanding 
amount of $30,304,700, an analysis of earn- 
ings for the past nine years shows an 
average annual surplus available for com- 
mon dividends, of $3,929,173, or nearly 13 
per cent. on the amount of common stock 
now outstanding. Last year approximately 
20 per cent. was earned for the common, 
and it seems likely that as good results 
will be achieved this year. At the present 
price level, around 140 to 145, the stock 
yields about 8% per cent. The low last 
year was 120%, while the high was 18334. 
The tobacco business has demonstrated its 
depression-proof nature in a_ sufficiently 
convincing manner to satisfy the cautious 
investor. 


Sustained Earning Power 


It must be conceded that a company 
which was able to make a new high record 
for monthly gross sales when business de- 
pression was at its worst last December 
has nothing to fear from the tardiness of 
general busingss recovery this year. Such 
a company is the F. W. Woolworth Co., 
whose 5- and 10-cent stores reported gross 
sales of nearly $141,000,000 in 1920, as 
against $119,496,107 in 1919, and $107,179,- 
411 in 1918. And so far this year sales 
have been in excess of the total for the 
ccrresponding period of 1920. The com- 
pany’s only funded debt consists of real 
estate mortgages totaling $1,524,500. In the 
past few years, in addition to the favorable 
influence of expanding sales and profits, 
the position of the $65,000,000 common 
stock has been strengthened through retire- 
ment of $2,000,000 preferred stock, which 
brought the total down to $12,000,000 at 
the end of last year. Now it is announced 


WALL STREET POINTERS 


USRAVVUUUUULLOOUUULUU0 OTHE UUEE OE ASEAN YM 
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that directors have voted to retire an addi- 
tional $2,000,000 preferred, which will leave 
only $10,000,000 outstanding, requiring 
only $700,000 annually for dividends. 
Woolworth common, at present around 110 
and paying 8 per cent. annually, to yield 
7.3 per cent., is a very attractive specula- 
tive-investment. 


Corn Products 


Corn Products has been heavy in recent 
market sessions, due to selling by those who 
expect the earnings slump which set in 
during the first quarter of this year to be 
of prolonged duration. With sugar, but- 
ter and lard down to normal prices, it is 
difficult to see how concerns, such as Corn 
Products, which were able to reap hand- 
some profits during the abnormal war con- 
ditions through the sale of substitutes for 
these food products, can continue to make 
enough to sustain the war-inflated quoted 
values of their securities. This is a stock 
not to buy. 


Public Utilities Firm 


Throughout the sharp decline which fol- 
lowed the culmination of the spring rise 
the public utility stocks, particularly those 
of gas, electric light, and power concerns 
have held up very well. In this department 
of the securities markets, which is, un- 
fortunately, more widely represented in the 
“over-the-counter” market, there are nu- 
merous buying opportunities. Among listed 
issues, such stocks as Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric, Consolidated Gas, Peoples Gas, North 
American and Public Service of New Jer- 
sey are favored. 


Great Western Preferred 


There has recently been what the Street 
calls “good buying” in Chicago Great 
Western preferred, now around 15. The 
road has shown some earnings improve- 
ment, but the idea in the minds of those 
who have been buying the stock is most 
likely that merger possibilities may make 
it attractive speculatively in the future. 
The stock has little else to commend it. 


Should Recover Sharply 


Whenever the market finally turns from 
its current depression, Famous Players- 
Lasky common—the only one of the mo- 
tion picture stocks which has ever seemed 
to merit serious consideration—should have 
a sharp rebound. Earnings are running 
at the rate of $25 annually, which makes 
the 8 per cent. dividend look secure—and 
at current prices, around 55, the stock yields 
nearly 15 per cent. It is speculative, of 
course, but very sound-minded people in 
Wall Street regard it as one of the most 
attractive out-and-out speculations for a 
long-pull on the board. 


Leather Trade Improves 


The first sign of the turn in leather 
came with the sharp run-up in prices 
of calfskins. This price bulge did not 
hold, but signs are multiplying that 
the real turn has come in the leather 
trade. Where prices of the finished 
product have been brought down to 
a basis which the consumer regards 
as comparing favorably with raw ma- 
terial prices there is no lack of demand; 
the Endicott-Johnson shoe manufac- 
turing company, for instance, turning 
out a reasonably priced product, is run- 
ning its plants at close to capacity. It 
is probable that the deficits reported 
by the leather companies in the first 
quarter of this year will prove to have 
measured the worst effects of the slump. 
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The secret of success in practically 
every field, especially investing for 
income or profit or both, 

a knowledge of the fundamental fac- 
tors involved, 


Many investors, or those desiring to 
tog os | justly hesitated because 
they lacked the advice, such as we 
offer eur clients, so essential to 
financial success. 


Others have hesitated because of 
temporary shortage ef funds fer 
oven small Leo these in 
such a position (now not uncomm: 
we Aa yy evolved a Monthly ee 
ment 


Write for our investmeat reeom- 
mendations and special Monthly 
Instalment Plan Booklet 


Ask for Booklet 107-F.M. 


PDUNHAM« Go 


Investment Securities * ~“™* 


43 Exchange Place’ New York 
Telephones 8300-16 Haenever 




















Atchi 
History 
Earnings 

Dividends 
One of this country’s lead- 
ing transportation systems— 
serving a very important 
territory. Its investment 
position, long dividend 
record and market range 
fully outlined, together with 


a synopsis of other active 
issues in our current 


Weekly 
Financial Review 


Gratis on request for “F.S. 31” 


THOS} COWLEY & (10 
Stocks and Bonds 


115 Broadway New York 
Telephone Recter $150 


-TIPS; 


for Business Men 


Tips on how to prevent errors in your 
Lapel Polasecs that wil eines 
egal Pointers t will save 
a rr facts that every ny should 
now— 

are offered you in the 48 new “Four- 
Minute” Bulletins of the Blackstene Insti- 
tute. You may have a specimen cepy free 
upon request. 


Money-Making Information 


Fhese Dulleting are & pert ef cur Hessutives 





Transactions. Our course show 
you . The eppertunity is also given to be 
admitted to the bar. 

Write teday for eur FREE 128-page boek ef 
everyday pein one comp!l- 
mentary ‘‘Feur-Minute”’ Bulletin and ether valu- 
able infermation. No obligation. 

coupon NOW! 





BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE 


4753 Grand Blvd. Dept. 80-B Chicago, IIL 
painters omtchaiee axe speimes “ue Kagami? 
Bulletin—FREB. 
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The Information You Want 
—At the Time You Want It 


On the National Map Company’s large washable maps every 
phase of your sales activities can be shown. The territory 
and location of dealers, sub-dealers, branches and agents; open 
territories and representatives of competitive firms; names of 
dealers, agents, etc.; special information concerning the various 
territories; sales quotas, sales totals, names of customers, 
prospects, etc. 


There are several ways in which this information may be 
shown. You can mark on these maps with crayon, ink or 
water-color paints, outlining territories, shading certain sec- 
tions, etc. When changes are necessary, simply erase the 
marking with a sponge or damp cloth. The special cellulose 
surface is as easily washed as a slate or blackboard, and the 
map is not injured in the least. 


Colored map tacks are used to show additional information. 
The maps are mounted on heavy compo board, and the tacks 
are easily inserted and changed. Map rings, little celluloid 
discs in various colors, may be used in connection with the 
tacks to show still further information. 


With your territory thus graphically portrayed, you can tell 
at a glance the exact situation in any (part of your territory) 
particular section: 


The Multi-Unit System 


effectively displays these large business maps. Your maps are 
aiways ready for inspection—simply turn a wing and you have 
a new section of your territory before you. Saves time and 
office space. Twenty wings (forty maps) can be accommo- 
dated in the wall space required for a single map. Various 
styles and sizes of Multi-Unit outfits, from the single wing 
unit to the twenty wing fixture of the entire United States. 


Send for Multi-Unit catalog F, and tell us what territory 
you cover. 


“Tack Talk,” a booklet telling how different 
firms use map tacks, sent on request. 
It is full of business-building ideas. 


National Map Company 


Map Makers Since 1885 
INDIAN#POLIS NEW YORK 


Address Dept. C-8, Murphy Building, Indianapolis 


We also wount Blue prints, Graphic Charts and other special maps. 








Opportunities for Investors 


Railroad Preferred Stocks as Investments—Yield 
from 6.3 to 10.0 Per Cent. 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


(7 railroad preferred stocks are bet- 
ter than some second or third-grade 
railroad bonds for the investor who is look- 
ing for a security that will appreciate 
rapidly when the turn comes in the rail- 
read investment situation. Whenever rail- 
road common stocks are advancing, rail- 
road preferred stocks respond more readily 
than do the bonds—with the exception, of 
course, of railroad convertible bonds. 
Therefore, although the yield on the bet- 
ter grade of railroad preferred stocks is 
smaller than on some of the recently is- 
sued railroad bonds and notes, the former 


past two or three years; but, so far this 
year, it has suffered from the traffic de- 
pression. Earnings may be expected to 
recuperate rapidly when the turn comes, 
however, so that at a price to yield fuily 
2.3 per cent. the stock is attractive. 
Kansas City Southern preferred was an 
old favorite of European investors before 
the war, and the stock will probably be 
the object of reinvestment purchases for 
foreign account whenever Europe again has 
funds for investment here. It is estimated 
that a 6 per cent. return would cover divi- 
dend requirements on the $21,000,000 pre- 








Railroad Preferred Stocks 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe............6. 
oe | eee ee er 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacitic............ 
Ne Oe ee rere 
Colorado & Southern ist............0.000. 
Banees City BOMther..... 0.2 ccccccccsscece 
Norfolk & Western........ Avs ctieee siea Sicwie 
RE (I S86 55 5.4 Grae diiincdinrcereneceese 


Ps 10:6 6.09506 609096540064 00d bebe eKES 
*1918, 


Divi- Earns. High Now Yield 
dends. 6% Basis. 1916. About. %. 
$5 $27 $102 $75 6.7 
4 80 49 8.2 

7 17 *88 70 10.0 

5 67 86 60 8.3 

4 24 62 51 7.8 

4 16 65 48 8.3 

4 teh 89 62 6.5 

4 34 S4 Bes 6.3 
$37 $479 Avge. 7.7 








offer the attraction of a greater possible 
profit. 

Eight railroad preferred stocks, ranging 
from fair to good, listed in the table here- 
with, may now be purchased as a group in- 
vestment to yield fully 7.7 per cent., the 
diversification assuring a high degree of 
safety for the investment as a whole. Less 
than five years ago high-grade investment 
preferred stocks of such roads as the At- 
chison, Norfolk & Western, and Union Pa- 
cific were selling in the market at prices 
to yield from 4% to 5 per cent. Those 
three stocks now show yields of from 6.3 
te 6.7 per cent. 

The table herewith shows the high prices 
reached by senior railroad stocks in 1916, 
the year of the most recent bull market 
in the general railroad list. By compari- 
son with present prices, profit possibilities 
will be seen at a glance. The column 
headed “Earns. 6% Basis” shows estimated 
earnings when the roads reach the full 6 
per cent. on property investment allowed 
under the Transportation Act. Though the 
railroads have failed so far to attain this 
theoretical earning power, the figures are 
of value as indicating the relation of out- 
standing preferred stock issues to property 
investment. 

Atchison 5 per cent. non-cumulative 
preferred, of which there is $124,000,000 
outstanding, is a high-grade investment is- 
sue and a distinct bargain at the present 
price to yield 6.7 per cent. The road’s divi- 
dend policy has always been very conserva- 
tive and it has a reputation for consistent 
earning power. 

There is $58,863,276 4 per cent. non- 
cumulative Baltimore & Ohio preferred 
stock outstanding. The road has demon- 
strated an earning power under the new 
rates which should leave no doubt as to 
the maintenance of the 4 per cent. rate on 
the preferred stock. . 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 7 per 
cent. preferred, of which there is $30,000,- 
000 outstanding; is cumulative up to 5 per 
cent., and it has preference over the 6 per 
cent. preferred stock as to dividends to the 
extent of 1 per cent. in any fiscal year, 
after payment of which both stocks share 
alike in any further distribution. The 
road’s property investment is high in pro- 
portion to total capitalization which augurs 
well for future earning power. 

Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis (Big Four) has shown a rather re- 
markable increase in earning power in the 


ferred issue fully four times over. This 
road has been showing consistently good 
earnings results so far this year, which 
makes the stock more than ordinarily at- 
tractive. 

There is only $8,500,000 Colorado & 
Southern 4 per cent. first preferred stock 
outstanding. This road has also been re- 
porting very good earnings, and the junior 
stock is rapidly coming into greater in- 
vestment favor than it has been shown in a 
number of years; indication of this is 
given clearly by comparison of the 1916 
high with the present level—only 11 points 
difference. 

Norfolk & Western is one of the high- 
est grade issues in the list. The road is 
one of the few strictly high-grade proper- 
ties which is still on the up-grade and has 
by no means reached the peak of its de- 
velopment. Earnings on the preferred stock 
grew from a little more than 28 per cent. 
in 1909 to nearly 95 per cent. in 1916. 
There is only $23,000,000 preferred out- 
standing on which earnings should ap- 
proximate 64 per cent. on the “guaranteed” 
6 per cent. basis. 

Union Pacific preferred, like Atchison 
preferred, is one of the prime old railway 
investments. It is safe and sound, and at 
its present level it is down more than 50 
points from its high record of ten years 
ago; so that there is ample room for ap- 
preciation in quoted value. There is less 
than $100,000,000 outstanding. Union Pa- 
cific has shown the most consistent earn- 
ings improvement in recent years of any 
of the old-line standard rails. 





The wage payroll of the Chicago & 
Northwestern Railroad has more than 
doubled since 1917, according to the 
annual report for the year ending De- 
cember 31, 1920. “During 1917,” the re- 
port said, “the payroll amounted to 
$47,346,247. For 1920 it amounted to 
$100,500,395.” Federal control of the 
roads and the Railroad Labor Board 
decision increasing employees’ wages 
are given as the reason for the in- 
crease. 


* * * 


Women employed by the railroads in 
1920 numbered 87,457 or 151 fewer than 
in 1919, and nearly 10,000 more than in 
1918, according to the Interstate €Com- 
merce Commission. 
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SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


of Interest to Business Men 





—_ 


Labor and Wages 





The Pullman Gompany lost its open- 
shop fight before the United States Rail- 
road Labor Board when the board upheld 
the contention of union leaders that the 
company had not obeyed “the letter and 
spirit” of the Transportation Act when 
it conferred with its employees in mass 
meetings. The Board threw out the com- 
pany’s petition for a cut in wages of its 
shop employees and instructed it to go 
back and meet the “duly elected ee 
sentatives” of the employees. 


* * * 


The American Federation of Labor, in 
convention at Denver, Colo., has com- 
pletely repudiated the International 
Federation of Trades Unions, and will 
have no connection whatsoever with this 
body. Delegates also voted down the 
“one big union” ideas Announcement was 
made of the postponement of the cam- 
paign to unionize the steel industry 
because of the industrial depression. A 
motion to unseat all delegates who did not 
wear a union label on all articles of wear- 
ing apparel was defeated by an over- 
whelming majority. “If non-union gar- 
ments were removed from delegates there 
wouldn’t be enough barrels in town to 
clothe them in decency,” John J. Man- 
ning, secretary of the Union Label 
League, declared. Samuel Gompers was 
re-elected president of the Federation. 

* * * 


The earnings of factory workers in 
New York State continued to decline 
from April to May. The decrease in 
average weekly earnings was 34 cents, the 
average earnings reported in May being 
$25.86. The reduction in weekly earn- 
ings since last October amounts to $3.07, 
or 11 per cent. These facts appear in the 
analysis of 1,648 May factory reports re- 
ceived by the New York State Labor 
Department. 

* x * 

Representatives of 12,000 workers of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company have 
decided to accept a proposed reduction in 
wages, éffective August 6. Objection was 
made, however, to a cut of as much as 
20 per cent. Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company has also proposed a wage re- 


duction. Although the agreement between 


the company and its employees does not 
expire until January 1, 1922, it is believed 
the workers will consent to a 10 per cent. 


cut. 
+ & © 


A general closing down of the steel 
mills by a number of interests is being 
seriously considered, and it is likely that 
definite announcements will be made very 
soon, 

* * & 

Between 20,000 and 25,000 workers in 
the building trades of Chicago have agreed 
to submit the question of a wage reduc- 
tion to arbitration and have returned to 
work, Judge Landis was selected as 
arbitrator. 

* * @ 

President Harding has declined to meet 
a request that Government employees in 
the District of Columbia be given a half- 
holiday on Saturday throughout the year. 
The President is understood to ‘have 
stated that the granting of such a holi- 
day when the need for economy was 
paramount would not be in the interest 
of the public service. 

* * * 

George Eastman, named as arbitrator 

by contractors and members of striking 


building trades unions of Rochester, N. Y., 
has decided that the men must accept a 
15 per cent. reduction in wages. Workers 
have been on strike since April 1. 

- + & 


The publishers of the Portsmouth 
Times, Herald, and Chronicle announced 
that they had granted to striking com- 
positors a 10 per cent. wage increase and 
a 46-hour week. The men, who have 
been out since June 13, demanded a 20 
per cent. increase and a 44-hour week. 

“ * 


A wage reduction of 11.7 per cent. was 
decreed for motormen and conductors 
employed by the New York State Rail- 
ways in Rochester, Syracuse, and Utica 
by the board of arbitration. The reduc- 
tion is from 60 to 53 cents an hour. 

* * * 


Striking job printers in Toledo, O., are 
planning to buy typesetting machines and 
enter the competitive field of commercial 
printing. Capital of $12,000 is being 
raised. 

* * * 


After wage conferences between offi- 
cials of the International Paper Company 
and 100 or more union delegates it was 
announced that a deadlock existed and 
that for the present no further confer- 
ences would be held. The fight is over 
a new agreement regarding wages, hours 
and working conditions. Seven thousand 
men are on strike. 








Foreign 








Crop conditions in Europe, with the 
exception of Russia, are very favorable, 
according to reports to the Department 
of Agriculture. In Russia, it is reported, 
disorganization of the agricultural dis- 
tricts is great, and, owing to extreme 
hardships, the peasants have become 
apathetic. 

* * * 

The British coal strike, which has been 
in effect eighty-nine days, has been settled. 
The agreement, which was made possible 
by the Government’s offer to renew the 
£10,000,000 grant to the industry, provides 
for a standard wage 20 per cent. above the 
pre-war rate. The standard wages having 
been paid and the other costs of the in- 
dustry having been met, the owner would 
take as profits £17 for every £100 paid in 
standard wages. If there were any further 
proceeds to be divided, £83 of every £100 
would go to the workmen, and £17 to the 
owners. 

* * * 

Leonid Krassin, Soviet trade repre- 
sentative in London, is reported to be 
preparing the ground for another offen- 
sive in the United States with the object 
of convincing the Harding Administra- 
tion that it should open trade relations 
with the Soviet authorities. 

* * * 


Plans have been completed for the re- 
construction of about one-third of the 
Hamburg-American Line’s pre-war fleet, 
according to Dr. William Cuno, director- 
general of the line, who recently visited 
this country for a series of conferences 
with W. Averel Harriman, head of the 
American shipping interests, with which 
his company has become allied. The line’s 
new fleet, said Dr. Cuno, will consist 
largely of freight ships of a modern type, 
with a tonnage of from 5,000 to 12,000 
deadweight. It is announced that the 
Hamburg - American Line, participating 
equally in capital and profits with the 
Soviet Government, has organized a new 
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UNITED STATES SHIPPING BOARD 
Washington, D. C. 


Invite Proposals for the Purchase of 


Manufacturing Plant, Richmond, Virginia 


SUITABLE FOR 


BOILER WORKS MACHINE WORKS ENGINE: WORKS 
STEEL FABRICATING PLANT FOUNDRY 
CAR WORKS OR OTHER METAL TRADE 


Sealed bids will be reeeived until 11 o’clock A. M., July 27, 1921, by the 
United States Shipping Board at the office of the Director of Division of 
Supply and Sales, 19th and B Streets, N. W., Washington, D.,;C., for the 
purchase of the Real Estate, Buildings and Plant Equipment the Manu- 
facturing Plant at Richmond, Va., known as the Richmond Boiler Works. 
The property extends from the right of way of the Seaboard Air Line R. R. 
to the Southern R. R. 


Buildings and crane equipment were designed for a capacity to manufac- 
ture 200 Scotch marine boilers per year and are adaptable for any industrial 
purposes. This plant is without doubt one of the most up-to-date of its kind 
in the United States, is so located with respect to rail and water transporta- 
tion and of such design, character and adapability that its retenti@n for 


ere 


Interior Traveling Cranes. 


mont 


of paying in 


payment is made, 


Board or 5% of the amount bid. 


Washington, D. 


Government purposes was at one time seriosuly considered. 


Bids must be submitted in duplicate on standard proposal forms. Pro- 
posal forms provide for the submission of bids for:— 
Real Estate, Buildings, and Equipment comprising 
ETSY ery ee 52.8 acres | 


SE OP eee, See eee 600x160 feet 
baie winkos aca awWiemaNa a6 180x40 feet 


Main Building, steel and brick paises cask 
Power House, steel and corrugated iron 


Locomotive House, steel and corrugated iron.................. 50x30 feet 
Two-story Administration Building..........................40. 130x50 feet 
URN CIE 5 o:05 0.000000 4000s Sabedendin condos saniaaasnn 150x60 feet 
RNS Oboe ALG as) ss shcsaeasnawsse ends andahasReweankcisuiss 68x34 _ feet 


Power Plant and all power machinery, with distributing lines. 


TERMS:—First payment of 30% of amount of bid, upon delivery to purchaser 
of coe copy of contract. Ten semi-annual payments of 7% each beginning six 
iths after first payment is due. Interest at the rate of 6% per annum, payable 
semi-annually, will be charged on deferred payments. Purchaser will have the option 
full on delivery of signed copy of contract, or of completing payments on 

any interest date and taking title to the property. 


Title to the property will remain in the United States Shipping Board until final 

Bids must be accompanied by a certified check payable to the Unted States Shipping 

a ‘Sapply “and. Seles, Lek wpepoeet Fs eae be obtained from Director, Division 
The Board reserves the right to reject any or all bids. 

Sealed bids should be addressed to the United States Shipping Board, Washington, 


D. C., and marked “Sealed Bids for the Proposal for the —_ of Manufacturing 
Piant, Richmond Va., and Do Not Open Until Time—July 27 


Sanitary Equipment. 


oard, 19th and B Streets, N. W., 

















INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


Partial Payments 
Odd Lots 


45 Beaver Street New York 
Tel. Broad 720 





























ARE YOUR STOCKS DOWN? 


These are the days of golden opportunity to 
improve your market position. You may by 
carrying stock you sbould get out of or sell 
short. You may have chances to switch into 
better things at the same price. 


We Predicted 
opin ot aa te am See me aw Be 
December and service has been of 


profit in this reapest to all of our Bubsertbers. 
They have profited—you can profit too 

Our DAILY MARKET LETTER ond 3 P. M. 
TRADERS’ BULLETIN is at what you need 
in this shaky market. Send for FRBE sample 
F, or, better still, oye $10 for a month’s 
subseription and he benefit of our advice 
at once. 


Town Topics | Financial Bureau 


44 Broad Street New York 


(Wall St. Journal Bldg.) 











Dec. 1920—June 1921 


What were the How does it 
conditions ofthe compare with 
market in De- the _ present 
cember, 1920? market? 


What is the outlook for 
the next six months? 
Thoroughly and interestingly re- 
viewed in this week’s letter just 
compiled. Some of the securities 

such as 

U. S. Rubber Anaconda 
General Asphalt Canadian Pacific 
B. & O. Bethlehem Steel 
are also discussed. Indispensable 
to every investor and trader. Send 
for a copy to-day. 


Ask for G-8 


JIBBY & (QMPANY 


Stocks and Bonds 
53S BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Telephone Whitehall 947 











DAILY CHARTS—— 














ee 


OF 40 ACTIVE STOCKS FREE 


For the Investor and Trader, showing daily 
high and low and volume of sales for past 
three months, including U. 8. Steel, Reading, 
Studebaker, Mex. Pet., Sumatra, rail and in- 
dustrial averages and 35 more active securities. 
A necessity in analyzing changes im trend and 
technical position, and in gauging the effect 
of new developments. 


GRAPHIC RECORD CORPORATION 
29 Broadway New York 
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subsidiary to operate ships between Ham. The 
burg and Petrograd. ported 
* * * the last 
France’s exports of foodstuffs anq and we 
® ‘3 manufactured goods in the first three — ‘¢ De 
f I ‘hr ee ms e cial S ervices months of 1921 exceeded that of the firy fj cludes 
p quarter of 1913, it is announced. 4 fm what tt 

decline in imports is reported for the 


same period. The 
ww the benefit of those seeking information as to ** * discount 


WHY and HOW an institution like the Bankers _ England’s output of pig iron and sted Jj —— 
; in May, according to the Iron Age, was 
Trust Company can serve them in matters of a fidue seriously affected as a result of the coal 


ciary nature, we call attention to these three special ing Bip Be amt an 13,64 — 
. ’ » against 
features of our service: 60,000 tons of pig iron and 68,400 of steel The 


in April and a monthly average in 192) Board 
“4 1. ESTATE MATTERS. To its duties as Ex- of 667,325 tons of iron and 754,733 tons [i effecti 


Tower of ‘ ecutor or Administrator, this company brings experi- of steel. ak oad pt 
Strength” ¥ ence, complete equipment, and financial responsibility. A reduction of 26 per cent. in acreage [Mp catriet 
planted will cut the Egyptian cotton crop involv 
this year to approximately 500,000,000 on vit 
pounds, provided normal conditions pre- Class 
2. VOLUNTARY TRUSTS. The great advan- = asa ger gel the oor season, 2 

; ie i epartment of Agriculture reports. The 
tages of Voluntary or Living Trusts will be fully area under cultivation was placed at 1, 
explained on request. 400,000 acres. 





Ask for pamphlet, “Why a Trust Company?” 


origin 


At 
* * * than § 
































. lus f 
Ask for pamphlet, “The Voluntary Trust” A record fine has been imposed by the [iM icon 
Hamburg “profiteering court.” Two mer- numb: 
chants of that city have been sentenced to mp: 
3. OUR CUSTOMERS’ pay 4,790,000 marks, besides serving a ar 8 
SECURITIES DEP ARTMENT year in jail, for the illicit importation of June 
‘es and profiteering in 90,000 pounds of Swift owing 
iy Accepts the custody of securities Packing Company lard. 

j BPR ---- Clips coupons and collects interest Ak ea ; “R: 
ee | BE CS CQEF EF ‘ Coates 4 : " Representatives of American oil com- not ¥ 
' ‘| EF or SSF so: ; redits income hed owners account or remits panies operating in Mexico have appealed t. the 
oy! n cllbbon ts ins. wherever desired to Secretary Hughes to protect those com- dent 
fii LAt i 2’ ~~ Buys or sells according to instructions panies against taxation regarded by them “Wat 
Mim giles : as confiscatory. and * 
Endeavors to notify owner of called bonds, ees dues 
rights to subscribe, etc. Premiers of British colonies are now harm 

ati ; , in London to attend a conference to 
~ “4 Acts practically as a financial secretary for its fenntints Giclen ualties Camnene a ‘ 
qe customers. the conference have indicated that the Cong 
Anglo-Japanese alliance, imperial defense, 
Ask te ; : lg r] ; rovi 
f Ask for booklet, “The Modern Method imperial policy in foreign affairs, and aa 
t of Caring for Securities.” a of cri importance At tl 
4 wou iscussed. onert 

' * * * 

&' passe 
cf Gx Thousands of unemployed workmen in decré 
|= ANKERS S ] Berlin recently entered the Labor Union Com 
mt Assembly and demanded that all work- cidec 
( OQMPANY men who had steady employment —<— the | 

give up their jobs in order that the idle 
, men might be employed. The president Tt 
Downtown Ofiice: Fifth Avenue Office: of the Labor Union Assembly was badly LE 
16 Wall Street at 42nd Street beaten up. iamiard Stati 
suffe 
57th St. Office: Paris Office: A campaign against pootinntine, is mile 
4 . . . ° t 
t Mad taking form in Switzerland. Presi en! hanc 
” adison Avenue 16 Place Vendome Schult-Hess has announced in Parliament in th 

that butchers who, in 1919, were content 
with a profit of one to two francs pet di 
kilo on meat are now selling inferior now: 
qualities at more than 200 per cent. profit. frei 
Mexican eles = 








How Money Grows Twelve million persons can claim un- 


employment benefit under the terms of 


: Petroleum 
A Client of The “Puzzle of Wall Street” is 100 a month invested in Prudence- Great Britain’s unemployment insurance 


onds over a period of eleven years 


quite fully discussed in a special and the interest reinvested in the same act. 


eo ri rf . 
Ours Said: article in our INVESTMENT et Se Pa a Edt 
1 SURVEY No. 54, just off the press, dence-Bonds are Guaranteed as to in- Very serious losses are anticipated by in] 


—- 


“Donley D. Lukens has the and sent free upon request. —— principal and they do not the Royal Dutch Company as a result 0 Lak 
the recent cutting of Standard Oil prices. 48 


hes ; , ; Also our 20-PAYMENT BOOKLET S-4. 
t constructive imagina Send for Booklet F. M. 177 Owing to enormous sums having been 


ee P 
i cd a . oh Scott & Stump Realty Associates expended in speculative development it 6 po 
knew.”"—This imagination ‘pemtease Mundie Investment Corporation said to be impossible for the Royal Dutch cho 


of his is a big factor in the sP 31 Nassau St. 162 Remsen St. to compete at cut prices. There is a poss rice 

success of the sales letters Philadelphia e ” New York Brooklyn bility that the Dutch —— ag a art; 
| ‘ oe " 

itten by Lukens. consider its decision to exclude © ne 

he y Standard Oil Company from the Djambi ol 


fields. The bill has not yet passed the 
@ WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— a | tf . 
DONLEY D. LUKENS, Inc. WRITE OUR IN VESTORS’ SERVICE Plans for a banking institution <a he 
4908 Laclede Ave., St. Louis, Mo. SUMMARY AND OPINION—ONE STOCK - - - $3.00 . > Boy yaad py hag aa Wo 
SUMMARY AND OPINION—THREE STOCKS - $8.00 ee fae » Oe 


sonata Cuban Congress. “fa 
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The labor situation in France is re- 
rted to have greatly improved within 
the last few weeks. The number of men 
ond women now out of employment in 
the Department of the Seine, which in- 
dudes Paris, is now only a quarter of 
what it was in April. 
* * * 

The Bank of England has reduced its 
discount rate from 6% to 6 per cent. 





——— 


Railroads 





The United States 
Board extended its wage reduction order, 
effective July 1, to nearly every large rail- 
road in the country. No change from the 
average 12 per cent. reduction granted 104 
carriers on June 1 was made. The order 
involved nearly all classes of employees 
on virtually every railroad known as a 
Class I carrier not included in the board’s 
original reduction order. 

* * * 

A reduction within a month of more 
than 82,000 in the number of idle or sur- 
plus freight cars is reported by the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. The total 
number of idle cars on June 8 was 389,526, 
compared with 471,922 on May 8 Car 
loadings, however, for the week ending 
June 4 showed a decrease of 80,729 
owing to the holiday. 

* * * 

‘Railroad capitalization, as a whole, is 
not watered; it is decidedly the reverse,” 
is the opinion of Elisha Lee, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 
“Watered stock,” “the public be damned,” 
and “what the traffic will bear” are three 
slogans which have worked “incalculable 
harm to railroads,” he declares, 

* * * 


A determined effort is to be made in 
Congress for the repeal of the “guaranty” 
provisions of the Transportation Act and 
the modification of its regulatory features. 
At the same time strong pressure will be 
exerted for a reduction in freight and 
passenger rates corresponding to the wage 
decrease which the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee has already de- 
cided to approve as one way of relieving 
the financial distress of the carriers. 

* * * 

The railroads of the country, declares 
L. E. Wettling, manager of the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Western Railway Lines, 
suffered a deficit of .02 of a cent for each 
mile run by a train in 1920, although they 
handled more business than ever béfore 
in their history. 

* * * 

The Southern Pacific Company an- 
nounces a reduction of 32 per cent. in 
freight rates on California products 
destined for export to Europe. 





Prices 





a 


_ Retail prices of thirty-five commodities 
in May, according to the Department of 
Labor, showed an average decrease of 
48 per cent. Principal articles showing 
decreases are as follows: Butter, 24 per 
cent.; cheese, 16; sugar, 13; lard, 9; pork 
chops and oleomargarine, 5; hens, bread, 
rice, potatoes and prunes, 4. Three 
articles increased in price during the 
month, as follows: Onions, 44 per cent.; 
cabbage, 10, and oranges, 5. 
* * & 

Fall prices for men’s clothing will be 
from 30 to 40 per cent. below those of 
last fall, according to Frederick Voilayd, 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Retail Clothiers. He predicts that 
$25 will again be the popular price for a 
fairly good overcoat.” 





Railroad Labor 
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A Message To Business Men 


ANY a business man has the qualities of a 
great executive. With a volume of several 
hundred thousands or millions, he could ex- 

pand indefinitely; he might perhaps develop into a 
Schwab or a Wanamaker, but for one drawback 
—his worries. 

He worries—why? Because his business life is 
spent in guessing. Being exceptionally keen and in- 
telligent, he guesses correctly oftener than he 
guesses wrong; and thus he succeeds. 


Why guess in business ? 


Every time you guess, you gamble.! Every time 
you gamble you worry. Every time you worry 
you lose time—you lose efficiency. It takes a big 
man to guess and succeed; but how much bigger 
would he appear before the public if he built a 
greater success on facts and figures given to him 
by his assistants ? 


The statistical method 


I wish I could talk to every one of you business 
executives, men sitting in large and small offices, 
and show you how to cut the guessing and*the worry 
out of business. 

Roger W. Babson’s Statistical Organization is 
founded on a simple plan, the plan of gathering, step 
by step, the statistical facts about a business propo- 
sition and then proceeding:—safely, sanely, sure- 
footedly. The idea was first applied to stocks and 


BSON S 
REPORTS 


Will Increase Your Income 





bonds to reduce the elements of chance in invest- 
ments. It is expanded now to apply to every line 
of merchandising and manufacture. 

Out of this simple idea has grown by far the 
largest organization of business advisors in the world. 

We gather through a corps of experts statistics 
from every corner of the globe —on export trade 
opportunities, on local trade, on market conditions, 
fluctuations in prices, supplies of commodities, and 
forecast of demand. 


Facts vs. guesses 


Thus our clients are given facts, not guesses; figures, 
not opinions. When you get a fact from Babson 
in brief form for busy men, in a sentence perhaps, 
it may have cost us thousands of dollars to secure 
this information. 


Safer profits—how ? 


Will you investigate this, the inductive method of 
conducting business? It will mean bigger, especially 
safer profits; money in the pocket of every executive. 

And it will mean more: it will open a new vista. 
It will mean a new, easier, happier, better way of 
living our business lives. 


Report on Request 


Copy of recent bulletin and booklet, “Increasing 
Net Profits” will be sent to interested investors, gratis. 
Tear out the MEMO now and hand it to your secre- 
tary when you dictate the morning’s mail. 








MEMO for Your Secretary 


Please Write Roger W. Babson, founder of the 
Babson Statistical Organization, Wellesley Hills, 
82, Mass., as follows: Please send me a copy 
of recent bulletin and Booklet T35, “Increasing 
Net Profits” —gratis. 





















Once in a while 
a man gets rich 
speculation. 
Most of the time 
he is ruined. 


Investors in our First Farm Mortgages 
add to their holdings regularly. For 38 
years no investor has lost a dollar thru 
us. The rate is 7%. Send for offerings 
and Descriptive Pamphlet “F.” 


E. J. LANDER & CO. 


Established 1883—Capital & Surplus $500,000.00 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. 









12 or 24 
Months to Pay 


Fer any active stesk er bend listed om any 
Steck Mxehange selling ever $5 per share. 


The Liberty Plan 


of Partial Payments 

is the best way te buy securities 
frem ome share up. 

Write for Booklet S-50 


116 Nassau St, New York 


H. H. Franklin 
Manufacturing Company 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


FIFTY-FIRST COMMON 
STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of this Company 
at a meeting held June 8, 1921, declared 
a dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable July 11, 
1921, to stockholders of record June 30, 1921. 
Transfer books will be closed on June 30 
and reopened on July 12. 


F. A. BARTON, Treasurer. 





























BUREAU OF 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


July 9, 1921 


The circulars, booklets, etc., have 
been prepared by the service de- 
partments of various national ad- 
vertisers and they have been listed 
here for the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of the booklets, etc., 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
terhead or business card. 


Things That Sales Are Made Of 


A most interesting 32 page illustrated book- 


let covering this subject in a pleasing and” 


practical way. 


Tack Talk 
Booklet describing how many large firms use 
colored map tacks in visualizing their territory 
and in checking up on sales activities. 


Truscon Standard Buildings 
Illustrated booklet describing these buildings 
and pointing out their especial adaptability 
for industrial plants. 


Are Mechanical Stokers a Good 


Investment? 

Illustrated booklet describing the mechanical 
Stoker and showing why it is a good Iinvest- 
ment for the industrial plant. 


Industrial Conveying 
Beautifully illustrated booklet showing how 
conveyors are being used with profit by fac 
tories, warehouses and industrial plants. 


The Secret of Oildag’s Efficiency 
Interesting little booklet giving an account 
of why successful results are being obtained 
by the use of Oilda, 


Human Nature and the Factory 
Building 
Booklet telling how the characteristics of the 
factory building itself can be made to pro- 
mote welfare, health, satisfaction and morale 
of employees. 


Better Buildings — for Bigger 
Business 
55 Page beautifully illustrated booklet showing 


how -progressive concerns are meeting the 
problem of expansion. 


Higher Standards 
A bulletin for executives who aim to promote 
higher standards of management of their busi- 
ness and to promote a better understanding 
between the employer and the employee. 


The Gross Inefficiency of Your 


Business Office 
Interesting booklet on the subject of saving 
time and money in handling office help. 


Essays on Efficiency 
A most interesting booklet telling how to 





analyze i ication p and how 
to lighten the burden of routine. 
30-30 


Interesting 26 page booklet giving an explana- 
tion of Safety, Savings and Service by the 
Mutual Plan of Insurance. 


Industrial Investigations That 


Make and Save Money 
23-page booklet describing a service of up-to- 
date analytical reports on specific industries. 


The Book of Facts 
On the subject of saving time, energy, mistakes 
and money in handling figures. 


Saving Money in Buying 
A book for the man who is interested in effi- 
cient purchasing methods. 


How to Make Money and Keep It 
A booklet outlining the methods used by suc- 
cessful financiers and telling how they may be 
adopted. 


Financial Policy of Corporations 
Pamphiet describing a set of four books which 
affords to all who have to decide financial 
questions a background of wide acquaintance 
with financial affairs and methods. 


Scientific Advertising and Selling 
Pamphlet describing a most interesting and 
valuable book on this subject. Of special In- 
terest to sales managers. 

A Way to Win Good Will 
Interesting booklet describing a line of safe, 
sanitary individual steel lockers for industrial 
concerns. 

Surgical Service for Plants Hav- 
ing Fifty to Fifty Thousand 
Employees 
55-page iliustrated booklet covering this sub- 
ject in a most practical manner. 

Principles and Policies of the 


United States Steel Corporation 
ol" 21-page booklet fully covering this 
subject. 


THE BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 
B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, Inc. 

120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Significant News 
(Continued) 


Two Chicago hotels—the Hotel Morri- 
son and the Hotel Sherman—have made 
a 20 per cent. reduction in their rates. 
Reductions in the price of food will also 
be announced soon. 

* * * 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
announces a price reduction ranging from 
10 to 2334 per cent. on all types of truck 


tires. 
* * * on 


Another reduction of 1% cents a gallon 
in the wholesale price of gasoline is 
announced by the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. Following are the new 
prices in the different cities controlled by 
the company: New Jersey, 22 cents; 
Baltimore, 2114; Washington, 22; Nor- 
folk, 22; Charleston, 23; Charlotte, 2234, 
and Columbia, S. ;C., 21%. 

* * * 

The Public Service Commission of New 
York has ordered the New York Tele- 
phone Company to reduce its charges 10 
per cent. This will still leave the rate 10 
per cent. higher than it was prior to April 
1, when a 20 per cent. increase became 
effective, and 18 per cent. higher than it 
was prior to an order made on Septem- 
ber 16, 1919. 

* * * 

Pennsylvania crude oil is now quoted 
at $2.25 a barrel, the lowest price since 
1916. Other grades are also being quoted 
at the lowest prices for the year, as 


follows: | 
Present High Jan.1 Jan.1 Jan.1 
Price 1920 1920 1919 1918 


Pennsylvania .$2.25 $6.10 $5.00 $4.00 $3.75 
i 20 4.25 3.50 3.85 2.80 


Corning ...... 1 2 

Cabell ........ 111 446, 342 2.77 2.79 
Somset, light.. 1.00 4.50 3.25 2.60 2.55 
Ragland ..... 60 2.60 1.75 2.382 1.20 
MN cat soelaec 1.83 3.73 2.98 238 2.08 
Princeton ... 1.52 3.77 3.02 2.42 2,17 
i rae 1.52 3.77 3.02 2.42 2.12 
Mid-continent. 1.00 3.50 2.75 2.25 2.00 
Healdton ..... 50 2.75 2.00 1.45 1.10 
Gulf Coast ... .80 3.00 1.50 1.80 1.00 
Canada ..... 2.638 413 3.388 278 2.58 





Other Important Items 














—s a 


Coinage of silver dollars has been 
resumed by the mint after a lapse of seven 
years; and the work of replacing 
279,000,000 standard silver dollars taken 
from the treasury during the war to sell 
to Great Britain has begun. 

* * * 

J. A. Phelan, of the Shipping Board 
staff, urges in his recent report on the 
Mexican oil situation, that since the 
proved oil field in Mexico “is fast going 
into salt water,” the American Govern- 
ment, “either directly or in co-operation 
with American capital, proceed to develop 
oil fields” in that country. “That the 
proved oil field in Mexico within a rea- 
sonable time is certain to go into salt 
water is a demonstrated fact,” he reports, 
“and this may come sooner than expected. 
Inasmuch as the consumption of oil in 
the United States increased from 200,- 
000,000 barrels to 500,000,000 barrels in 
ten years, it is certain that this country 
will have to depend upon foreign oil and 
principally Mexican oil for fuel purposes 
in the future.” 

* * * 

A campaign in the interest of intensive 
selling to be waged by the leaders of 
American industry was inaugurated with 
the formation of the Sell-Now League in 
New York. 


* * * 


Interest rates charged farmers of the 
United States for borrowed funds con- 
tinue to advance in spite of the fact that 
there has been a decidedly easier tendency 
in the important money centres of the 
country, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. 


During April this group of 
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producers had to pay an average of 7.95 
per cent. for their money, compared with 
7.61 per cent. in the corresponding month 
of last year, and with 7.75 per cent. in the 
same month of 1913. 

* * * 

Reports of collections of the June 15 
installment of income and profits taxes 
indicate the final results will equal esti- 
mate of Secretary Mellon of $575,000,000. 

x * * 

Exports during May, the Department 
of Commerce announces, were $329,- 
746,379, compared with $745,523,233 the 
same month in 1920. Imports totaled 
$204,910,855, against $431,004,944 in 1920. 

Exports and imports by principal coun- 
tries during May as compared with May, 
1920, follow: 






EXPORTS. 

To— May, 1921. May, 1920. 
DED ican sweseasoane $80,000,0! $152,000,000 
| RAR eer 10,000,0 58,000,000 
ree 20,000,000 21,000,000 
MNT aah cow acisiencceelea 23,000,000 33,000,000 
ME ka acanceoaiew cies 8,000, 12,000,000 
Japan .... 12,000,000 44,000,000 
Argentina 8,000,000 17,000,000 
EES Sass 4,000,000 14,000, 
ED Wake shaw psdetaicn 1,000,000 4,000,000 

IMPORTS. 

From May, 1921. May, 1920. 
Teer ee. $19,000,000 $44,000,000 
err 12,000,000 10,000,000 
errr 6,000,000 5,000,000 
REG a. 6k scams bane 7,000,000 6,000,000 
SED bvsadeccssennnins 8,000,000 22,000,000 
SS Sata ew i naa nie 23,000,000 31,000,000 
po err 5,000,000 23,000,000 
MMMUNIIEN.. 51;4:6-s:0 b:014:6 4/a/a blake 7,000,000 10,000,000 
REEEED WAmanua/casaisorens 3,000,000 . 15,000,000 

> 


The New York Curb Market Associa- 
tion, which for years has been transacting 
its business in Broad Street, New York, 
has moved indoors. The building is 
located on Trinity Place. 

x * * 


May building statistics reported to The 
American Contractor from 188 cities re- 
flect a falling off in activity. The volume 
for the month is approximately one-third 
as much as the total volume for the pre- 
ceding four months, but compared to the 
record-breaking April of this year shows 
a decrease of 4 per cent. 

* ok x 


Private credits to the amount of 
$50,000,000 will be furnished to meet the 
crisis in the cattle and sheep-raising in- 
dustry. Credits are necessary to check the 
wholesale slaughter of young cattle by 
farmers to raise money to meet pressing 
financial obligations. At least 25 per cent. 
of the total will be raised by J. P. Morgan 
& Company, while a group of western 
bankers will furnish a similar amount. 
The number of cattle for each 100 persons 
in the United States is to-day one-third 
less than in 1900, the sheep supply is 
reduced nearly two-thirds, while the num- 
ber of hogs is fully 41 per cent. less now 
than then, according to the Federal 
Census reports. 

* 

A campaign against a Federal cash 
bonus for ex-service men of the World 
War was begun by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The chamber 
points out that all but six states have 
adopted legislation in aid of veterans and 
declares that the World War has already 
put a mortgage of about $1,135 upon every 
American family. 

* * * 

Dividend payments of the companies 
comprising the Standard Oil group for 
the quarter ending June 30 will approxi- 
mate $29,331,727, the largest for any 
similar quarter in the history of the com- 
panies, with the one exception of 1916, 
when there were extra disbursements by 
two companies. 

* * * 

The per capita tax in the United States, 
based on appropriations already made and 
those which must be made by Congress 
for next year, declares Rep. Knight of 
Ohio, will cost every man, woman, and 






child $60. With state, county, ang 

municipal, and other local taxes added, 

the burden is increased to $82, he figures, 
oo 





A nation-wide system of distributing 
agricultural market reports will be Dut 
into effect when the Post Office Depart. 
ment wireless stations at North Platte 
Neb.; Rock Springs, Wyo., and Elko, 
Nev., are included in the Governmen;; 
radio market news service. 

* * * 


More than $50,000,000 was lost by 
American investors last year in dishonest 
motion picture enterprises, according to 
the Vigilance Committee of the National 
Association of the Motion Picture In. 
dustry. 

* * * 

Negotiations have been practically com. 
pleted for the merger of about twenty-five 
companies which manufacture chairs jn 
the United States. The proposed capitalj- 
zation of the consolidation will be about 
$25,000,000. 

* * * 

In the June 11 issue of “Forbes” the 
following item appeared: “The Supreme 
Court has ruled that increased value of 
any capital asset must be considered in a 
corporation’s profits when taxes are com- 
puted.” This was an error. The decision 
rendered by Justice Pitney was not to the 
effect that the increase in the value of 
capital asset is taxable profit, but rather 
that this increase cannot be included in 
the computation of invested capital in 
arriving at the allowable deduction from 
net income. 

a 

Indications are that this year will mark 
the high point for sugar consumption in 
the United States. Experts estimate that 
it will closely approach 100 pounds for 
every man, woman, and child in the coun- 
try, as compared with the previous high 
record of 91% pounds per capita. 

* * * 


Before adjourning for the summer 
Samuel Untermyer, chief counsel of the 
Lockwood committee investigating the 
housing situation in New York, placed 
before the committee the general features 
of the constructive legislative program he 
outlined as a result of the committee's 
deliberations. The proposals are as 
follows: 

Competitors to be permitted to become 
members of trade associations, but only 
under rigid Federal supervision. 

The amendment of the Federal and 
state laws so that the courts should be 
compelled to impose prison sentences in 
cases of convictions and should not have 
the power to suspend sentences. 

The limitation of investments of finan- 
cial institutions holding the people’s 
money and provision for the compulsory 
investment on real estate bond and mort- 
gage of a certain proportion of the entire 
investment. 

The repeal of the usury laws as to all 
loans on real estate mortgages of $10,000 
and upward. , 

Legislation to remove the monopolistic 
control of the fire insurance situation 
from the stock fire insurance exchanges, 
permitting competition between maximum 
and minimum rates. 

Amendment of the present laws relat- 
ing to city contracts so that whenever 4 
contractor defaults on a contruction con- 
tract with the city the latter shall have 
the option of adopting all existing sub- 
contracts instead of being required to 
reject them all, and to readvertise 10f 
bids. 

Amendment of the Penal Code so 4s 
to give the people the same right of 
appeal in criminal cases as that pie 
possessed by the defendants, except that 
the people shall only have the right of 
appeal on questions of law. 
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TaoBUSINESS 





EDERAL expenditures for the fiscal 
F year which began July 1 should fall 
below $3,500,000,000, Representative Mad- 
den, a Republican member of the appro- 
priations committee, has declared. On that 
basis, he argued, Congress would be able 
to repeal excess profits, transportation and 
“obnoxious” luxury taxes, reduce higher in- 
come tax brackets, and “substitute nothing 


but economy.” He estimated that $500,- 
000,000 would be brought in by the new 
tariff in the coming fiscal year. 


FEDERAL highway commission to 
fi establish interstate highway systems 


would be provided by a bill favorably re- 
ported in the post office committee of the 
Senate. 


REVENTION of strikes is the object 

of a plan which Secretary Davis is 
preparing for the consideration of Con- 
gress. He believes that Government “key” 
men in big industries, always on the job 
and conversant with both sides, could 
speedily bring employers and employees 
to a mutual basis of understanding before 
matters in dispute reached the strike stage. 
Secretary Davis’s plan would require the 
expenditure of about $250,000 to maintain 
the “key” men and their assistants. 


ARL VROOMAN, former Assistant 

Secretary of Agriculture, advocated 
the creation of a $100,000,000 Federal Farm 
Export Corporation, before the Senate 
agricultural committee. 


S ENATE conferees on the army appro- 
priation bill have recommended that 
the Senate yield to the insistence of the 
House that the army be reduced to 150,000 
enlisted men by next October. Senate con- 
ferees, supported by Secretary Weeks, held 
out for an “orderly” reduction in the army 
from the approximately 220,000 men now 
in service to 150,000 by next May. 


A GITATION for regulation of the 
4% coal industry through the Frelinghuy- 
sen bill has resulted in a proposal to the 
Senate that if such regulations should ap- 
ply to coal they should apply to all in- 
dustries distributing the necessaries of life. 


T HE Scott bill, lengthening the naviga- 
tion season on the Great Lakes and 
permitting the use of two instead of three 
crews on vessels making short trips has 
passed the House. Vessels would also be 
permitted under the bill to substitute cer- 
tificated lifeboat men for able-bodied sea- 
men for the manning of life rafts, thus 
reducing the maximum percentage of able- 
bodied seamen in deck crews from 50 to 
65 per cent. 


: HE Longworth bill postponing the in- 

crease on second-class postage rates 

and proposing an investigation by a. joint 

Congressional committee into the cost of 

-arriage has been tabled by the House com- 
ttee on post roads and post offices, by a 
te of 12 to 2. 


T HE Longworth resolution pruviding 
that duties named in the proposed tariff 
revision become immediately effective has 
n abandoned for a substitute measure 
hich will be introduced along with the 
riff bill. That the substitute measure 
\l pass the House is a certainty, but hard- 
dding is predicted for it in the Senate. 
‘hairman Penrose of the finance commit- 
‘ce believes it will take the Senate commit- 


BY HERBERT WILSON SMITH 


tee two or three months to perfect the 
permanent tariff bill and predicts that it 
may be as late as October before the bill 
is passed. 


3 HE House Ways and Means Commit- 

tee has voted down, 9 to 8, a proposal 
to impose an import tax on crude oil in the 
permanent tariff bill. The vote against the 
duty was regarded by committee members 
as final. 


T O provide that claims for freight over- 

charges may be filed against the Rail- 
road Administration any time within two 
years subsequent to the termination of 
Federal control, a bill has been passed by 
the Senate. 


T HE biggest fight on the tariff before 
the Ways and Means Committee has 
centered on proposed duties on lumber. 
Minnesota members of Congress, regard- 
less of politics, have insisted that lumber 
be kept on the free list. 


T= authority to limit speculative 
trading in grain exchanges be vested 
in the Secretary of Agriculture was rec- 
ommended by F. B. Wells, Minneapolis 
grain dealer, to the Senate committee con- 
sidering the Capper-Tincher bill regulat- 
ing trading in grain futures. The Capper- 
Tincher bill has passed the House and ac- 
tion on it is expected daily in the Senate. 
While Secretary Wallace has voiced op- 
position to any legislation which would re- 
strict legitimate functions of grain ex- 
changes, he has further stated there was 
obvious need of Federal control to elimi- 
nate abuses. 


HE Peace Resolution, on which so 

much foreign business is pending, has 
passed both House and Senate in different 
fcrm and is now being thrashed out in con- 
ference. Early action seems certain. 


TTACKING the mass of Governmen- 

tal regulatory measures affecting 
business, Senator Fernald charged that the 
Federal Trade Commission has caused high 
prices, and he opposed the increase from 
$370,000 to $1,000,000 in the appropria- 
tion for the trade commission. 


1% HE exemption of all American ship- 
ping from Panama Canal tolls pay- 
ment can be foreseen as the final result 
of a favorable report made to the Senate 
on the bill exempting American vessels 
in coastwise trade from payment of such 
tolls. 


jj Congressional committee to in- 
vestigate agricultural conditions and 
their effect on living costs has been named, 
with Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin as 
chairman, 


O investigate alleged combinations and 

unfair business practices of life and 

fire insurance companies by House com- 

mittee is the gist of a resolution intro- 
duced by Representative Kindred. 


HE House has passed the Senate bill 

providing for the deposit of Govern- 
ment funds in Federal Farm Loan banks 
to permit them to function properly; but 
with the amount reduced from $50,000,000 
to $25,000,000. 


5 Pars advances aggregating $4,000,- 
000 for financing exports have been 
announced by the War Loan Finance 
Corporation. The commodities financed 
were cotton, freight cars, and tobacco. 
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Bring Your Atlas Up To Date 















Sixteen Full Pages 
of Maps in ‘Color 










All the new nations, their capitals and other important data; 
the new boundaries of Old Nations; all mandates now in 
force in all parts of the world. The “Before and After” maps 
of Europe. 















Plebiscites, Reds, Poles, Greeks, and Turks have made many 
drastic alterations of the Versailles Treaty boundaries. 
These maps have been prepared at great expense especially for 
the July WORLD’S WORK, AND ARE ABSOLUTELY UP-TO- 
DATE. With their full explanatory notes, these maps will 
make a valuable if not essential addition to any atlas or 
library. 













This unusual feature, together with Colonel Lawrence’s (The 
Prince of Mecca) own story and ten other striking features, 
including notable contributions by Mark Sullivan, John K. 
Barnes, and others, make the July WORLD’S WORK an im- 
portant one indeed. 


The World’s Work 


for July 















Special Introductory Offer: Seven months of the WORLD’S WORK 
for $2.00—Use the coupon below. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY, 
Garden City, New York. 














Send me the WORLD’S WORK for 7 months. I enclose $2.00 
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1000 ISLAND HOUSE 
CRO SSMON HOUSE 


Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 


_ dhe two leading hotels in the 1,000 
Islands are now u one proprietor. 
ship offering four hundred rooms, 
more mY half with private bath. 
Finest motor boating; 
Trap sho otine ’ COLE, canoeing. Daily 


droaeroplane flights from hotel 
= P book with beautiful pictuzes and 
auto map, sent on request. 


Attractive 
' WILLIAM H. WARBURTON, proprietor 
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Courtesy -- 


—“Politeness combined 
with kindness” .. . 


Webster 


EAL courtesy in the full sense 

of the word has been a fixed 
principle (not a policy) of the Chem- 
‘ical National Bank throughout its 
career of 97 years. 


This principle has been a vital 
factor in our success. 
be attributed the fact, that the bank 
still has as customers the descen- 
dants of its original depositors. 


To it may 


We are seeking new business on our record. 


"THE CHEMICAL N ATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK 























The Most Vital Prediction in Years 


UR Consultation Department has during the past 
week received many questions as to our opinion on 
the possibility of a financial panic before the end of the 


year. 
ing such a calamity. 


The Brookmire Economic 
Service—The Original System 
of Forecasting from Economic 
Cycles—in predicting that 
fears of a panic have no rea- 
sonable basis, makes what is 
bound to prove the most vital 
prediction to American busi- 
ness that has been uttered in 
many years. 


The three prime factors in 
producing a commercial and 
financial panic are: (1) over- 
expansion of bank loans and 








mens ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE 


Inquirers quote economists of note as forecast- 


commercial credits, (2) heavy 
inventories of goods ready for 
consumption without a corres- 
ponding market, (3) the ele- 
ment of surprise which shakes 


business confidence when these 


facts are suddenly realized. 


The bulletin which analyzes 
and discusses these factors is 
just off the vress. We will 
gladly send you a free copy as 
an example of the definiteness. 
thoroughness, timeliness and 
accuracy of the Brookmire 
Economic Service. Don’t fail 
to get your copy. Ask for Bul- 
letin S today. 


INC. 


25 West 45th Street New York 
“Zhe Original System of forecasting from Economic Cycles” 








DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 
Investors Will Be Specially Interested 





American Bosch Magneto.—Passed 
the quarterly dividend of $1.25. Expected 
to show small profit for first six months of 
1921. Financial position strong. 

American Ship & Commerce Corp.— 
Agreement with the Hamburg-American 
Line for the reopening of trade routes for- 
merly controlled by Germany has been ap- 
proved by the Shipping Board, Chairman 
Lasker has announced. 

American Woolen Co.—Will establish 
@ permanent department for the manufac- 
ture of carpet yarns, according to “Daily 
News Record.” 

American Pneumatic Service Co— 
Lamson Co.’s net income for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1921, was $131,791, against 
$33,267 for first quarter of 1920. 

American Tobacco Co.—Reported that 
this concern’s business is showing steady 
increase. Net profits in April increased 
$500,000 over April, 1920, and estimated 
that in May both sales and profits estab- 
lished new high record. 

Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies S. S. 
Lines.—Reported completion of a 50,000 
bbl. well on lot No. 176, in Zacamixtle dis- 
trict of the South Amatlan field. 

Canadian Pacific Ry.—Board of Rail- 
way Commissioners ordered cut of 10 per 
cent. in passenger fares in eastern Canada, 
effective July 1. This is a return to rates 
prevailing prior to Sept! 13, 1920. Western 
rates remain unchanged. 

Certain-teed Products Corp.—Turn for 
the better in company’s earnings came in 
March, and satisfactory results for the 
second quarter. Linoleum and oil cloth 
plant at Philadelphia operating at 85 per 
cent., and other plants, though on a lower 
basis, are producing a profit. 

Cities Service Co.—Directors voted to 
pay future dividends in scrip, instead of 
in cash and stock, at the prevailing rates, 
owing to the “demoralized condition of the 
oil industry” and to a desire to conserve 
cash resources. Earnings have been fall- 
ing off rather sharply. 

Coca Cola Co.—Deferred action on 
the 3 1/2 per cent. semi-annual preferred 
dividend. This concern is heavily over- 
capitalized. 

Colombia Graphophone Mfg. Co.—Re- 
ports deficit after charges, taxes, and de- 
preciation for the March quarter, of $652,- 
696, against net income of $1,786,736 for 
the first quarter of 1920. 

Crucible Steel Co—Quarterly dividend 
on common stock reduced to $1, as com- 
pared with previous payment of $2. The 
demand for tool steel has been very slack. 
Owing to the accumulation of tools and 
machines during the war, the present mar- 
ket is dominated by large offerings of used 
products in good condition, and the turn 
for the better is likely far off. 

Delaware, Lack. & Western R. R.— 
Stockholders of record June 15 may sub- 
scribe to stock of the Glen Alden Coal 
Co.—which will take over the railroad’s 
coal holdings under the segregation plan 
—on a share for share basis, at $5 a 
share. Full payment is to be made on or 
before Aug. 20. 

Eureka-Croesus Mining Co.—Acting 
upon report of investigator, the Michigan 
State Securities Commission has disap- 
proved of the sale of stock of the com- 
pany in Michigan, according to “Finan- 
cial America.” 

Federal Sugar Refining Co.—Presi- 
dent Claus A. Spreckels foresaw and pre- 
pared for the smash in sugar prices 
which followed the 1920 boom, with the 
result that this company has been able 
to report net income of $3,721,003 for 
the 22 months ended April 2, 1921, against 
only $1,107,382 for the twelve months 
ended May 31, 1919. 

Fisher Body Corp.—Earned $7.79 per 
common share in the year ended April 30, 
1921, against $7.66 in the previous year. 





General American Tank Car Corp.— 
Received order for 500 refrigerator cars 
from Great Northern Ry. Co.—valued at 
over $1,500,000. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co.—Sold over 
200,000 “improved” razors in May, and es- 
timated that June sales will total 300,000- 
which would set a record. 

Great Western Sugar Co.—Extra divi- 
dend on the common stock, which has been 
running at around 10 to 12 per cent. an- 
nually in recent years, has been dropped— 
only the regular payments on common and 
preferred stocks were authorized at the 
latest board meeting. 

Griffith (D. W.) Inc.—Declared divi- 
dend of 50 cents a share on Class “A” 
stock, payable July 22. An initial dividend 
of $1 was paid March 4, 1921. 

Hart, Schaffner & Marx.—Company 
has booked sufficient fall business to keep 
plants running six months, according to 
“N. Y. Daily News Record.” 

International Nickel Co.—Reported 
that company will erect a rolling mill to 
fabricate nickel. 

International Paper Co.—It is re- 
ported that at the time of the annual meet- 
ing, in April, M. G. Chace and associates 
controlled 115,000 of the 198,500 shares of 
common stock outstanding and that these 
holdings are still intact. 

Island Creek Coal Co.—Increased the 
annual dividend rate on its common stock 
from $6 to $8. The coal operators seem 
to be reaping extraordinary profits in the 
midst of depression. 

Lee Rubber & Tire Corp.—It is re- 
ported ‘that the company’s plants are still 
operating at 100 per cent. capacity, main- 
taining the new record production of 34,000 
tires monthly. May, 1921, sales exceeded 
May, 1920, sales by one-third. The man- 
agement shrewdly foresaw the smash in 
rubber quotations early last year and got 
from under, which explains why Lee Rub- 
ber is now able to get the business on a 
low price level and make a_substantiai 
profit. 

Loew’s, Inc.—Passed the 50-cent quar- 
terly dividend, “in order to conserve and 
maintain the company’s financial position.” 
This company’s expansion has been far 
from conservative, and recent changes in 
capitalization have not tended to increase 
confidence of investors. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R—On July 
23 stockholders will vote on increasing the 
capital stock from $72,000,000 to $125,000,- 
00C for the purpose of paying a stock divi- 
dend, subject to I. C. C. approval. . The ad- 
ditional stock will be equivalent to 73.60 
per cent. on the outstanding issue. Profit 
and loss surplus for distribution totals 
$82,000,000. 

Metropolitan 5-50c. Stores, Inc.— 
Passed the semi-annual preferred divi- 
dend due this month. Another promotion 
stock gone wrong. 

National Conduit & Cable Co.—Re- 
ports deficit after taxes and depreciation, 
of $200,805 for the March quarter, com- 
pared with deficit of $13,823 in the March 
quarter of 1920. 

N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis R. R.— 
Declared dividend of 5 per cent. on the pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 2. Last previous 
payment was 5 per cent., July 12, 1920. 

Norfolk Southern R. R—Duke to- 
bacco interests have not acquired control, 
the 1-yr. option on a majority of the $16,- 
000,000 stock, at $47 a share, having ex- 
pired without being exercised. 

Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co—Reports op- 
erating income of $1,995,682 for the four 
months ended April 30, 1921, against $2,- 
007, 296 for corresponding period of 1920. 

Pennsylvania R. R.—Claim against the 
Government for undermaintenance during 
the period of control set at $40,000,000, 
in memorandum to Senate commerce com- 
mittee by President Rea. 
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Pitts., Cin., Chi. & St. Louis R. R.— 
Postponed dividend action. All but 1 
per cent. of h stock is owned by Pem- 
sylvania R. 

Puget ate Power & Light—Annual 
rate on 6 per cent. cumulative preferred 
stock has been increased to 6 per cent., by 
quarterly distribution of 1% per cent., 
acainst former rate of 34 of 1 per cent. 
quarterly. 

Punta Alegre Sugar Co.—Passed the 
¢{.25 quarterly dividend, “in order to con- 
serve the company’s cash assets.” 

Texas Co—Announced the consum- 


mation of negotiations for management and 


control of Carib Syndicate, Ltd. This com- 
pany ge Carib Syndicate will form a new 
South American company to which Carib 
a) ts over assets in return for 40 per 
cent. of the stock of the new concern, 


while Texas Co. will have management and 
option to purchase 51 per cent. for $5,000,- 
000, and will advance such funds as may 
be required—estimated not to exceed $250,- 
(00 annually. 

Tide Water Oil Co.—Dividend rate 
reduced from 16 per cent. annually to 8 
per cent. 

Virginia Carolina Chem. Co. —Passed 
the quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. on 
the preferred stock. 

Western Union Telegraph Co.—Re- 
ports operating income of $3,841,225 for 
the four months ended April 30, 1921, 
against $5,905,370 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1920. 

White Motor Co.—The paradoxical 
announcement has been made that, al- 
though sales are averaging nearly 150 per 
cent. of output, the company will reduce 
operations 50 per cent.—to conserve im- 
mediate cash. Actual sales to purchasers 
in the first quarter of 1921, it is added, 
equalled 52 per cent. of sales in the first 
quarter of 1920. 

Wilson & Co., Inc—No dividend has 
been declared on the common stock for the 
second quarter of 1921, ordinarily payable 
June 1. The 1% per cent. quarterly was 
paid in stock in the first quarter. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co— 
Latest dividend of 50 cents a share on 
common stock, compares with $1.50 a share, 
Jan. 1, 1921, and $1, April 1, 1921. 
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Laugh 
Now and 


















ETIQUETTE 

The door was swung open violently as a 
burly Celtic entered. “Me name is Pat 
O'Reilly. I wurk down the road, and I want 
a pass.” The official dispenser of railroad 
passes hesitated before countering. “The 
method you have of introducing yourself is 
not a proper procedure. Think it over and 
return in an hour.” 

Sixty minutes later the door was swung 
open in the same violent manner as prev- 
iously. “Me name,” said the returned, “is 
Pat O’Reilly. I wurked down the road. ‘Now 
I got a job on the other road and you can 
go to hell.”"—$5 prize to W. J. Garrity, 501 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

*> *- # 


AN OMISSION 

\ Boston firm sent out a circular letter to 
a selected list of customers. The next day 
one of the partners, in re-reading the letter, 
discovered that a comma had been omitted 
in one of the sentences by the multigraphing 
people, making the sentence rather ambigu- 
ous. He carried his tale of woe to his part- 
her. The latter heard him through and then 
enly burst into a roar of laughter. 


‘Say, Jack,” he gurgled. “Let's send out 
a ollow- -up letter something like this: 

ul In re-reading our letter to you of the 
18th inst. we note that through a stenogra- 


phic error a comma was omitted in the fifth 
line from the top, between the words mines 
4nd located. We enclose herewith a comma 
and would appreciate your inserting the 

e in its proper place—and then, perhaps. 
read the letter again. We are sure you will 
ol erve the difference in the wording. Yours 
truly.’ "—$1 prize to N. H. Seabury, 112 Water 


Street, Boston, Mass. 


os Then 
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Goodrich Tire Price Reduction 
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The anti-skid safety tread 
Silvertown Cord 


20% Lower Prices 


The Goodrich price reduction 
which took effect May 2nd was 


without reservation. It includ: d 


prices : 


SILVERTOWN CORDS 


applies to all sizes— 
without reservation 


The name of Goodrich on a tire means 
just one thing — quality. And that quality 
is always the highest that can be produced. 


Each tire is specially designed for the ser- 
vice it must deliver. Goodrich Fabrics, in 
the popular sizes, have established them- 
selves as unusual values from the stand- 
point of real economy. Silvertown Cords 
in their class have always held first place 
in the esteem of motorists, not only be- 
cause of their symmetrical perfection of 
finish, but furthermore, by reason of their 
long life, complete dependability and sat- 
isfactory performance. 


Your dealer will supply you at these fair 





SIZE 


Anti-Skid 
Safety Tread 


TUBES 





| 30x34 


$24.50 


$2.55 





32x33 


32.90 


2.90 





32x4 


41.85 


3.55 





33x4 


43.10 


3.70 





32x44 


47.30 


4.50 





33x44 


48.40 


4.65 





34x43 


49.65 


4.75 





33x5 


58.90 


5.55 











35x5 


61.90 





5.80 








FABRIC TIRES 














| Smooth | 30x3 | $12.00 | | Safety] 32x34| $20.25 
Safety |30x3 | 13.45 Safety} 32x4 | 26.90 
Safety | 30x34) 16.00 | | Safety} 33x4 | 28.30 




















Silvertowns together with Good- 
rich Fabric tires and Goodrich Red 


and Gray inner tubes. 


Akron, Ohio 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 








A SPECIAL PRIVILEGE 


The manager of a factory had occasion to 
admonish one of his employees, whereupon 
the latter began to find fault with the way 
the management controlled the works. 

“Are you the manager here, I should like 
to know?” demanded the official, angrily. 

“No, sir,” replied the man 

“Then don’t talk like a fool!’—New York 
Globe. 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Re 10 cont, pe. tec paae bes 
ase and Cure aad ae tells i owt I 


poe jtammering 20 yrs. N. 
2631 Bogue t Bids. 1147 N. tll. St., sg OAD ae 








CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 


? 


We have prepared a thorough 
analysis of the present situation 





of the Cities Service Company 
which should be of unusual in- 


terest to every stockholder. 


We 


would be pleased to send this 


free upon request. 


S. F. 


C.P.DOW & CO... 


BOSTON, 1 


Founded 1892 
10 State Street, 


Report C. 







These 


Call or write for descriptive circulars 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. 


bonds are 


$100 Bonds 


For Investors 
of Moderate Means 


issued by large, 
known and successful corporations and net 


8.10% to 9% 


INVESTMENTS 


100 Broadway 
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Control Production by Graphic Methods 
The new book, Graphic Production Control, shows how. 


by C. E. Knoeppel 
500 pages—6 x9 inches—160 charts—keratol] leather 


HERE was recently completed in INDUSTRIAL 

MANAGEMENT—“the pioneer journal of management 

science”—a series of articles by the well-known indus- 
trial engineer, Mr. C. E. Knoeppel, on graphic production 
control. 


This series attracted wide-spread attention and was heralded by industrial 
executives generally as the first authoritative contribution on production 
control by graphic methods. 


We aie pleased to announce that the articles have been amplified and 
published in a comprehensive book, Graphic Production Control—recently 
received from the press. In this new book, Mr. Knoeppel shows how 
production can be increased by the use of graphic methods that, in addition 
to increasing output, reduce executive fatigue. 


The author is generally recognized as one of the foremost industrial 
engineers of the country, and his book on increasing production will fill an 
important place as the completed and authoritative exposition of his methods. 
Secure it by mailing the following coupon—without any money. 


“Graphic Production Control” is bound in the best keratol 
leather, representing the highest art of the printer and 
bookbinder. The work contains more than 500 pages, meas- 
ures 6x9 inches, and is illustrated by 160 charts and dia- 
grams, printed in from one to seven colors. 


RODUCTS must be created in the Complete Table of Contents: 

brain of the executive before they I. Production. 

can be made into commedities. [hy ¢negqment is ite Relation to Production. 
The engineer must see the machine IV. Graphic Control in In 


mentally, the manufacturer the 100,000 Yi “tre "1mpcsP tranne ee ental. 
pairs of shoes, the agent the million VII. 
yards of cloth, before they can be ty Prostate tao aE for G. F._ Control. 
manufactured. on. 


Whatever visualizes work — that a The Mechanism of Material Control. 

helps the executive brain—adds to XIV. Co-ordinating 

human effectiveness. ; Control. 
Graphic Production Control makes XVUL The Control So rd and. ite Me beni 

ir ae Goes 

the executive’s work more effective. It XX Use of the Cuntrol boot AF } 

brings assistance to the point where <1, Autiliay —— 

assistance is most difficult to offer. To XXIII. G. P. Control in Relation to Organization 

secure the book, on free examination, 3)" 25,6. Relation to Standardisation 

fill out and return the coupon below. XXVi. Pitfalls of Graphic Production Control. 

XXVII. Economic Aspects of G. P. Control. 


Mr. L. W. Wallace, President of the Society of Industrial Engineers, 
says of Graphic Production Control: “Many phases ef work are almost beyond 
comprehension until charted, they may be easily understood. ‘Graphie Pro- 
duction Contrel,’ by visualizing data, shows how te contre! eutput through the 
use of graphic methods.” 


Send No Money 


It is impossible to describe adequately a book of this character within the limits 
of a single page. You will find a Table of Contents above, but, from the book alone, 
can you get an idea of its value to you in your work. 


Let us send you a copy, subject to your examination, to be returned within a 
week, if you do not find it suited to your necds. 


Just fill in and mail the accompanying coupon and the book will go forward to 
you immediately, provided your order is received before the first edition is exhausted. 
Orders will be filled strictly according to the date of 
their receipt. 
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FORBES 


An Important Message To— 


Sales Organizations— 
Industrial Clubs— 
Psychology Clubs— 
Business Clubs— 


and other organizations of 
men and women who are 
interested in the big prob- 


lem of SUCCESS and 
PROGRESS. 


Tom Igo has a vital mes- 
sage he will bring and de- 
liver to you and you will 
never forget it. It will give 
you a bigger, broader conception of life and a new 
insight into the secrets of GETTING AHEAD. 


Every organization of people needs from time to time 
new LIFE and PEP injected into it if it is to succeed 
in its purpose. Tom Igo’s wonderful message, his 
inspirational address will energize and awaken the 
spirit of life and action in an audience as but few 
speakers can. 


TOM C. IGO 
Business Manager—Lecturer— 
Interviewer—Writer 


Like the pounding of a machine gun he shoots over 
such dynamic thoughts as have won the following 
comment from the press. 


Tom C. Igo, Business Manager, 
Lecturer, Interviewer and 
Writer for the Golden Rule 
Magazine delivered a vital and 
never-to-be-forgotten lecture to 
over six hundred members and 
friends of the St. Louis Club 
of Applied Psychology assem- 
bled last night in the Wednes- 
day Club Auditorium. 
—St. Louis Times. 


The most timely and highly in- 
spiring address of the day. De- 
livered in a remarkable manner 
by a combination of 250 pounds 
of bone, muscle and enthusiasm. 
—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


Kiwanians and guests to the 
number of seventy-five at the 
club’s weekly luncheon at Hotel 
Buckler today noon heard one 
of the most unusual addresses 
in the club’s history when Tom 

Igo of Chicago, Business 
Manager of the Golden Rule 
Magazine, discussed what he 
termed “golden rule philosophy.” 

—Elkhart (Ind.) Truth, 


Mr. Igo has studied men and 
women in all walks of life and 
tells of his personal observa- 


The lecture given by Mr. Igo 
to our Foremen’s Club not only 
pleased all the foremen, but all 
the officials of the Company 
who were present as our guests. 
We were so pleased by this lec- 
ture and the benefits gained 
by hearing it, that we want 
more at the earliest possible 
date. Such lectures are badly 
needed these days to overcome 
the unrest and unsettled con- 
ditions. 
—Union Special Machine 
Co., 400 N. Franklin St., 
hicago, 


There never was a time in the 
history of our country when 
the Golden Rule doctrine needed 
to be emphasized more than at 
the present time. I know our 
whole student body was lifted 
to a higher plane of thought 
because of your having been 
here. Many of our leading men 
in this city have since compli- 
mented me on the wise choice 
we made when we asked you 
to come to make the address 
at our dedicatory services. 
E. Spohn, President “C” 





tions in most interesting fashion. College of Commerce., a 
—Elgin (Ill.) Daily Courier. Madison, Wis. 


Tom Igo is a human fountain of inspiration. He knows 
how to convey enthusiasm to others. There ought to be 
a thousand Tom Igo’s walking the face of this earth 
preaching the gospel of SUCCESS and CO-OPERATION. 
But there is not. Such men are scarce. The opportunities 
to hear them are not frequent. But their messages of 
POWER are invaluable and that is why we address this 
message to you. 

We can arrange to have Tom Igo come and talk to the 
organization in which you are interested. He will bring his 
wonderfully inspiring message to you. Write us todey for 
particulars. Don’t lose this opportunity. Write us while it 
is in your mi 


Address—LECTURE SERVICE BUREAU 


The Golden Rule Magazine 
149 West Ohio Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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Electric 


From the jeweler’s bench to the anneal- 
ing department, from the baking of 
bread to the baking of enamel, wherever 
controlled heat is essential or desirable, 
the electric furnace is demonstrating 
definite superiorities over other heating 
methods. 

Westinghouse builds electric furnaces 
of all sizes, for all purposes, with the 
following characteristics: 

1. High Efficiency. Westinghouse furnaces 


are thoroughly insulated, and, because no flues 
are necessary, the heat generated is retained. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Offices in all Principal Cities - 





ELECTRIC FURNACES 


FORBES 
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2. Economical Operation. Automatic con- 
trol of temperatures makes constant or fre- 
quent attendance unnecessary. 


3. Low Cost of Maintenance. Uniform 
distribution of heat means that there are no 
hot spots which burn out or break down. Ina 
recent instance, heavy duty furnaces which 
had been in constant operation for well over 
two years were found to require practically 
no repairs. 

4. Super-Quality of Product. Oxidation 
is low, because the furnace is tight, and air is 
excluded whenever desired. The chamber 
atmosphere is always clean. The heat control 
is always exact. 


house 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 















Heat Serves Every Industry 


5. Quick Heating. The correct distribution 
of the heating elements, the thorough insula- 
tion, the high efficiency of the heating method 
itself, all go to assure a furnace which will heat 
with great rapidity. The smaller sizes of heavy 
duty furnaces reach operating temperatures in 
an hour and a quarter, while even the largest 
sizes require only three hours and a quarter. 


Westinghouse Electric Furnaces em- 
body the same sound engineering that 
characterizes all Westinghouse prod- 
ucts. Consult Westinghouse Engineers 
about any process requiring heat treat- 
ments. 


Representatives Everywhere 
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Dilapidation 


EN a house owner is in 

the market for a new roof in 

these days of costly labor and 

materials, he thinks twice before 

he buys. First he thinks of perma- 

nence; second he thinks of econ- 

omy—two considerations met 

perfectly by laying Johns-Manville 

Asbestos Shingles over the old wooden 
or asphalt shingles. 


An economy from the start 


Of course, you save money this way, 
since you do not have to tear off the old 
shingles, nor do you have to put on new 
sheathing boards. But it is not so much 
a question of being able to afford tear- 
ing off the old roof; by leaving the old 
shingles on you have that additional in- 
sulation and protection. 


A postcard will 





Restoration 


© a} Oo of ft. Or Johns-Manville AsbestosShingles 


the last time 


—right over the old shingles 


Tearing off the old shingles was always 
a nuisance and even a destruction—broken 
shrubbery, littered lawns, and a great 
clutter of splinters and dirt in the house 
and around the house—and all this de- 
structive labor had to be paid for before 
the constructive work was started. 


Increases property value 


The condition of a roof is strongly re- 
flected in the market value of the house. 
It-is not surprising then, that Johns- 

Manville Asbestos Shingles 
when laid over an old roof 
more than prove theirworth 
in increased property value. 


bring this booklet 


You'll want it when you 
come to decide on re-roofing. 


It proves that the best shin- 
gles are, in the long run, 
the least expensive. 
to Johns-Manville, Inc., 
290-299 Madison 
New York City. 





JOHNS-MANVILLE 
INCORPORATED 
Madison Ave., at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 64 Large Cities 
For Canada 


Send 
Ave., 


CANADIAN JOHNS - MANVILLE CO., Ltd. 


Toronto 


are made from asbestos rock fibres 
combined with Portland cement 
under tremendous pressure. They 
have all the permanence of the 
asbestos rock from which they are 
made—and that has endured for 
uncounted ages. 

Each shingle is an artistic slab of ever- 
lasting mineral. 


No more re-roofing 


These shingles can neither curl nor 
chip, warp nor shale. As there is nothing 
in them to decay, rust, or burn, they are 
practically indestructible. So you can be 
sure that the next re-roofing bill you pay 
will be the last one if you use Johns 
Manville Asbestos Shingles. 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
whose business it is to classify building 
materials in regard to fire risk, give to 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles the 
highest ratings. 
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_JOHNS-MANVILL 
Asbestos Shingles 


and its allied products 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves in Conservation 


Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 
Asbestos Roofings, 
Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 








